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BT MABY TnET.trTff BOODKY, 

It was the pleasant montb of October, opon and starry ^es, looked like a Jojotu Httte 
one of its most^oldenly beantifol and stnn- .fairy, as-she was;' 

mer-Iike days- The ripe apples hung thickly At iength the carriagM began to icdl op 
from the branches of the trees, almost as faiii the broad ■ drireway; party after itarty alight- 
83 flowers, so brightiy, giowingly red -were ed and came np the steps, iaughing and chat- 
tlieir sun-kissed cheeks. The fali hlossoms tingmerriiy. - Jessie met them gracefiiliy and 
made the gardens gay with their rich bright pieasantly, and gare them a warm welcome, 
colors, not yet destroyed by the frost toat assisted by her kind and. smiling mother, 
would lay its icy finger noon them. The guests came in family parties^ for the 

Was there ever such abeautiful day-t-sucb elderly people were not excluded from Jessie’s 
a soft blue sky, such pleasant sunshine ? So invitations. 

queried little Jesrie Weston, in the joy of The children, accompanied by Jessie, went 
her heart, all the bright morning, for it was out in the garden and picked the ripe fruit. 



her birthday, and she was to have a party for out oh the lawn and played croquet, ot 
the first time In her life, and all her cousins amtised themselves by swinging, while fte- 
from far and near were to be present, as well older people sat In lie large pleasant pariot 
as many other friends. Great had been the and enjoyed themselra in a more quiet way. 
preparations for Jessie’s party, and in heir Mre. Weston had told Jessie that all the 
eyes, at least, it was a tnbst wonderful event ami^ments of the place were open to her 

She had been greatly exercised in mind lest and her gurats but one—that was the use of 

the weather should hot be favorable-r^and the boats. Arlyerranat thefootofthegar- 
bebold! it was the loveliest of days. ' den, and in the boathouse were several boats. 

At last everything was in readiness. The sometimes used' for 'a' row on the water by 
table was arrayed with snoviy damask'and those competent to use them, 
shining silver in the long dining-room, and Jessie promised faithfully not to disturb 
two huge but tasteful bouquets decorated it the bbats,‘and her mother gare herself ho 
—one at each end-^their'brigbt colors show- inore trouble about it, fueling that she could 
ing off to good advantage npon the white trustherdaught4r’sword. But Jessie,thdugn 
cloth. Many other beautiful'ftfe^ys were perfectly sincere’lii her promise at the time, 
placed in the diCTe'reht rooms, giving them a .could hot ■fofeee how strong would be the 
decidedly festive appearance.' Je&ie.herself, tomptatioh'to break it. 
in her white dress, with her long dark'cihrls Amoiig the children was Jessie’s consih 
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Harry, a fine little fellow of ten, who was a 
great favorite with her, and who was full of 
wonderful plans for the day. .Aftwihe other '' 
sources of amusement had been, exhausted, 
the party strolled down to the boathouse. 
3;he moment Hartyfs eyes glanced at the 
boats he seemed filled with some, delightful 
idea, and exclaimed: 

“O, I know what we will do^the best of 
all! We will just have a little row on the 
river. It will be splendid; it is so still!” . 

. “But mamma particularly told me not to 
touch the boats,” said Jessie,-tUougli looking 
longingly at the shining river. 

Just then some one called to them from 
the bouse, and the children ran oflT, leaving 
Jessie and Harry alone. 

“ Come, Jessie,” said Harry, “ they have all 
gong but you and me, and how nice it would 
be to go all by ourselves, and then tell them 
when we get back. We wont be-gone but a 
few minutes, of course—I know your mother 
wont care. It was only for the sate of the 
rest of the children that she told you not to 
touch the boats. I know hovf to ,row first- 
rate. See those pretty flowers on that little 
island! We might just go over there and 
pick them, and have them to show. What 
■would be the harm?” 

Jessie couldn't see what “would be the 
harm,” and coaxed herself into believing that 
her mother’s command, as Harry said, re¬ 
ferred to the others more than to herself, 
though she was secretly conscious all the 
while that it was uot so, and she was doing 
wrong to listen to Harry’s plan. The flowers 
he spoke of did look very pretty from the dis¬ 
tance, as they raised their bright purple clus¬ 
ters from among the green bush^ on tile 
. shore of a tiny island that lay in the centre 
of the river. So, after hesitating a few mo¬ 
ments, she and Harry got into one of the 
boats, and he unfastened the rope that held 
it, Then he seized the oars, and pulled 
manfully; they were soon in the middle of 
the stream. They gained the shore of the 
island, and Harry brought the boat as near 
as he could to the clustecof flowers, but there 
was quite a space between. Standing up in 
the boat, he reached out to gather the blos¬ 
soms, and succeeded in grasping a few of the 
Dearest-ones; but when he tried topjuckthe 
Others, the boat tipped, and .before he could 
save himself, in he went into the water. Jes¬ 
sie cried out in fright, thinking Harry would 
surely be drowned; but he clutched hold of 
the edge of the boat, and managed with Jes¬ 


sie’s aid to clamber in, drenched to the skin, 
Md a very uncomfortable-feeling boy. Neith¬ 
er he nor- Jessie-thought much about flowers; 
they were, occupied with thinking what a 
sorry plight they were in to go up to the 
house.and present themselves before the as¬ 
sembled,company. Harry bad lost Iris nice 
new cap, and his pretty holiday.suif that he 
had felt so proud of in the morning was all 
wet and drippingy and Jessie’s white dress 
was white.no longer, for the boat was nofas 
clean as a <lrawing-room floor, and the water 
bad spattered all over her when Harry took 
his unexpected bath. Beside all this, they 
both felt ashamed to think that they had 
been so disobedient, and brouglit unliappi- 
ness upon themselves, when the day prom¬ 
ised so much; pleasure. This was worse than 
anything else—the consciousness they had of 
doing wrong. 

There was nothing for the two culprits to 
do but to go to the house as bravely as pos;;> 
bl^and confess; so, hand iu'liand, and ’jok¬ 
ing very shamefaced, they walked ’..p tlic 
garden path and were met by Mrs. Weston, 
who was looking about for them. 

“ Why, Harry! why, Jessie! whee have you 
been ?” she exclaimed, as-her ey is rested on 
the two sorry-looking objects before her. 
Then, as she saw Harry’s dretif.hed condition 
and Jessie’s spiled and spattired frock, she 
guessed at once the cause of their dilemma, 
and looked at them reprovingly. 

“ Did I not tell yon, Jessie, to let the boats 
stey where they were?” she asked; “ and did 
you not promise me that you would do so? 
Can it be possible that I cannot trust my lit¬ 
tle girl?” 

The last question cut Jessie to the quick, 
and she burst into tears, seeing which, Har¬ 
ry exclaimed: 

“It wasn’t, her fault. Aunt Euthie, it was 
all my doing. I teased her and teased her 
till shecouldn’t help, saying ‘ yed*,’ to. let me 
row her to the island and pick some flowers 
there. Don’t blame Jessie, Aunt Suth,blame, 
me.” 

“But how did you get so wet?” inquired 
ifrs. Weston, half smiling, in spite of herself, 
at the two dolefui faces. , * 

“ I reached after the flowers and they were 
too far off, so, I fell.into the water,” answered 
Harry, 

, “ Please, mamma, foigive me,” sobbed Jes¬ 
sie, “and I will never break my promise 
again, I am so sorry I should be so naughty 
on rny birthdayT’ 
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Mrs. "Westoa did do* proye Very iard- 
bearted, aud thoii^t perhaps the event 
would teach Jessie a good lesson. She con¬ 
sidered that she suffered enough in her feel- 
ihgs for punishment, and felt sure the thing 
would not occur again. She secretly ad¬ 
mired Harry’s maufid'-^kniowled^euf’of' 
the blame, aud promised to overlook his fault, 
though telling him at the same time that 
she should not trnst pirn with Jessie ^ a 
playfellow if he should again lead her into 
disobedience. 

They went into the hoi^, and both chil¬ 
dren soon reappeared, iappyjhai somewhat 
subdued, attired in f^h suits. I do not 


thlnf ettber of tb^ ever fbigot Harry’s 
L ducking.or.th‘e.can»a 6f it,.and it saved them 
from many troubles afterwards, by proving a 
warning to them not to be too ready to act 
contrary to their promises. 

The party was a complete success, and end¬ 
ed with a merry: danre, in which old and 
young joined; Harry had for partner his- 
beautiful ■ young lady ^I^in, Hmilia, while 
Jessi^wim'proud to^^dince’with her hand-- 
some coosih'WilL Before a very late hour 
the guests departed, and Jessie, tired yet 
bappy, soon sank into slumber in her own 
little room, to-dream over the events cott- 
nected with her birthday party. 
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A POT OF GOLD AND A POT OF HONEY. 

UV I.OUI9E DUPEE. 


“Who ever saw such a splendid rainbowV” 
said Nan. “And O Jack, It Is so plain I Wo, 
could find the end of It easily I Who knoiys 
but wo iniglit fliul the pot of gold and Ibe Pot 
of lioney, alter all, if wo should try?” 

“ Hat It’s wet, and nmnnna wont let ns go 
oiil,” s.ild Jack, looking with blight, longhig 
eyes over to whore the rainbow was lost p, 
the woods. "But only seel it ends light there 
by that tallest pine tree; wo could find it Jiist 
as easy ns nothing. Tom says that he doesn’t 
believe there Is a imt of gold and a pot of 
honey there if we eould find the end of a 
iwlnbow; ho says It’s only one of Biidgip-s 
stories.” I 

" Well, Tom doesn't know quite so niiieh as 
ho thinks ho docs,” said Nan, tossing l,or 
head with Inllnlto contempt. “Bridget 
doesn't tell stories, and she know somcbiidy 
in Ireland who found the endof it, and foimd 
the honey and the gold tool O, such a lot of 
gold 1 enough to make him ns rich as a kpig 
all the rest of his life, and the sweetest hopey 
that ever w.as tasted. What lots of toys and 
candy a pot fitll of gold would buyl” 

Jack's eyes danced at the delightful pros¬ 
pect, and Nan hurried away to ask her 
mother If they might go out of doors to 
play. 

It wasn’t very wet, she thought, and If It 
was they could put on their rubbers. 

“yes,” said she, “If it la quite done 
raining.” 

Nan thought It had, but there were a few 
bright drops falling in the .sunshlnc,thongh not 
enough to hurt any one, however, and how 
could they ivait when every moment they 
expected the rainbow to molt away? go 
they put on their things ns quickly as possi¬ 
ble, and hurried out and away towards (ha 
woods In great glee. 

It was the most splendid rainbow that over 
w.as seen. Every color imaginable hi |t, 
orange, and blue, and purple, and green, and 
crimson, and It was arched over the syholo 
sky, one end looking ns If It wore fastened be¬ 
hind some far blue hills, the other dropping 
Into the woods whore Natl and Jack were so 
sure they should find it. It had been raining 
a perfect flood, aud the flclds sparkled as If it 


had rained diamonds. The wet bees were 
beginning to fly out of the daisies again, tho 
buttercups flaunted jewels in their satin cars, 
and tho wild roses blushed their brightest 
after their fresh morning bath, and O, how 
tho bobolinks sang over tho reedy niqadows I 

“O Jack,” said Nan, “wont It bo splendid 
If wo find a whole i>ot full of gold f” 

“ Yes, and the honey, too,” said Jack, who 
was by no means destitute of n sweet tooth, 
and if he could have had but one would have 
chosen the honey, I verily believe. 

" But you know. Jack,” said Nan, very 
gravely, * how much good the money wouhl 
do mamm.'i. I have been thinking about it, 
and have coneliuled that I shan’t spend any 
of it myself, because I heard mamma talking 
with Uncle John, last night, and she said 
that she didn’t know how in the world she 
shoidd pay tho Interest on the mortgage that 
was coming duo next week, ami ll/at she was 
afraid we shoidd lose tho hoiiso and farm at 
hast. Only think of It I I don’t know what a 
mortgage Is, Out I supposo 1C ts soiaetUlitg 
about tho house that isn’t paid for. Don’t 
you see how pale and worried mamma looks?” 

Yes,” said Jack, “but If wo find so much 
gold 03 that wo can take a little for candy, 
can’t wo? Sir. Jones has got some splendid 
chocolate creams.” 

“I shall give all mine to mamma,” said 
Nan; “but only see how fast tho rainbow Is 
fading away I Wo must hurry.” 

They reached the foot of tho tall pine tree, 
at last, but alas I there was no sign of the end 
of tho rainbow there, amt scarcely a sign of 
tho rainbow overhead, only Just a little 
shadow of crimson and orange trembling over 
the sunshiny sky. 

"O dear!” said Nan, ready to cry. “Now 
wo have lost it I Why didn't wo hurry faster 1 
wo might have known that tho rainbow 
would only last for a few moments.” 

“ Well,” said Jack, brightening up after a 
silent and doleful Inspection of tho scene. 
“ Ilero Is where the end of tho rainbow teas, 
anyway, and hero Is a big stono; who knows 
but tho pot of gold and tho jmt of honey may 
bo under* It? I’m going to move It, if I 
can.” 
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But yOu can’t/' eaW Nan, “ it is so heavy. 
1*11 help you all 1 can, though.” 

It teas heavy, thougli it was not so very 
largo, anil the children pulled at it a long 
tiiMc without stirring it an Inch. Then tliey 
eat down to rest awhile, and began to renew 
their cn\»rts. At last tlioy succeeded in mov¬ 
ing It a lUtlc, and after tugging until they 
were purple in the fiico it yielded, as what 
stone wouldn’t to such persistent ellbrts? 
and rolled over, greatly to their delight. But 
after all tl»ere was nothing under it, except 
the. moist, black earth, and a quantity of 
wgly-lookh'g bugs, \v\\ic\\ were Uvwvying away 
as fast as they could go. 

“Ugh!” said Nan. “Let’s go away. I 
cai»’t hear to sec those dreadful creatmes!” 

“No,” said Jack, stoutly. *“I'm going to 
dig into the ground, and sco what there is 
tliere. Of course the pot of gold and the 
pol of honey wouldn’t be left standing out 
here all uncovered. Auybmly might lind 
thorn then 1” 

“NYell,” said Nan, “but you haven’t any 
shovel. >Ve must go home and get one.” 

“ ril go,” said Jack, “you can wait liero.” 

Nau svns half afraid to wail there alone, In 
the dark woods, but Jack was determined 
tbal she should do so. 

“ liceausv,” saiv\ ho, “ some one might come 
while we are both g^aie, and take the gold 
ami honey away, if they are there.” 

He wasn’t gone long though, and with high 
hopes began his labor, which was labor in¬ 
deed, fur if tbc treasures were there they 
wen^ buried very ileeply. 

“ O dear,” said Nan, “ it’s no use I There’s 
nothing there.” 

But Jack wasn’t to bo discouraged so soon. 
He worked with such a will that his llttlo 
round face was fairly pnijdc with exertion, 
and his arms ached so. lie declared tlial lio 
wasn’t tired a hit, ihnngh, and wonhln't lot 
Nan help him, tlinugh she was eauer {(mIoso. 

“ I’erlmps you'll dig down Into Fairyland,” 

began Nan. again, UwUmg fvightemnV “Nora 
says it’s all Fairyland uitder ground in the 
woods.” 

Jack 8l()pped for a nioment, his eyes grow¬ 
ing wider a>nl rounder. 

“Well,” said ho, at last, “I shouldn't won¬ 
der if the pot of gold and the pot of honey 
belonged to the fairies, anyway. Who else 
would leave them at the end of tho rain¬ 
bow ? ’ 

“Then, if wo find them, wc mnstii’t take 
them,” said Nan, gravely, “ because the fairies 


might not like it, and would do ussomeharra. 
Of course, we shan’t tlud anything, lliough, 
I think we may as well go home, Jack.” 

“ 'So” said Jack, “ I’m going to dig a IHUo 
while longer.” 

And he did, and after awhile his shovel 
tonclicd something hard—sometUlug that 
rattled I 

. “What’s that?” said Nan, breathlessly. 

“ I don’t know,” said Jack, “ but I guess It 
is the pot of gold, op maybe the honey 1” 

At last the eager, tremulous little hands 
pulled out of tho moist, black oaitli an old, 
earlhcu teapot, wtdeh was very heavy, a>id 
full of something that clinked together, like 
ever aud ever so many gold pieces. Tho 
cUildreu Uavdly dared to lift the lid, but stood 
for some moments regartling it and each 
other with very pale, eager, astojilsheJ littlo 
faces. 

Tlieii Jack took courage, and peei>cd In, 
and Nan ventured to look over his shoulder. 
The woods rang with their mingled exclama¬ 
tions of deligl»t, for what do yon suppose it 
was but a veritable pot of gold, with O, so 
many shining pieces of muncyin it, and thcro 
wa.s stjiuu .eilver too—-great, heavy dollars and 
half dollars with eagles on them, such os tho 
children had never seen before! 

“ Come,” said Nan, “ let’s take it right home 
to mannna. How glad she will bel” 

“But wo must find tho honey first,” said 
Jack, seizing the shovel again. “I’m go'ng 
down to the store to-night. Hope those 
chocolate creams aren’t all gone.” 

Nun wasn’t inclined In wait for the honey, 
but Jack insisted on doing go, digging away 
into the ground again for dear life. But it 
was all tu valn> there wa% uo pot of Uoucy to 
be found, and Jack’s arms ached so tliat ho 
could not use them another moment. Nan 
oiTered to carry tho heavy pot of money homo 
hor.solf, hut he would not have been deprived 
of (hat honor for worlds. 

“See, mamma, wo found the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow. Nora told us about 
it, you know,” they beg.in, together, lushing 
Into the house, all out of breath. 

“\Yhal?' she oxclahneil, lophlng curiously 
at the bright, eager, flushed faces, and tho 
littlo, soiled hands, bearing tho dirty teapot, 
with such a triumphant air. “Where in tho 
world have you been, and what have you 
there ?” 

“Peep in and sGo, mamma!” said Nan, 
lifting the Hd. 

Mamma did peep In, and couldn’t bcllero 
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lipr own Bonscs wlien sho saw such a great, 
pile of shining gold and silver pieces. 

“Children, where did you get this?" sho 
said, growing pale. 

“ Why,” said grandma, coming In Just then, 
“ that looks Just like my old teapot that I lost 
so long ago, boforo your grandpa died. I 
never saw ono with the lid Just like that one 
boforo I” 

“PoohI the old teapot Isn’t anything,” 

. said Jack, “ but yon Just look and see what Is 
Inside, grandinal Wo found it at tlm end of 
the rainbow. Tho fairies left It there, I 
supiroso.” 

“Tho Lord bo praised!” said grandma, 
fervently. “ The lost money which we have 
siin’ercd for so long Is found, at last. I always 
told yon, Mary, that It would be found some 
day.” 

Then Jack and Nan had to tell their story, 
from beginning to end; such a marrcllons 
story as it w.as, all tnl.vcd up with rainbows 
and fairies—wondering tho while liow grand¬ 
ma and mamma could weep at such good 
fortuno. 


“ I wish wo could have found the honey,” 
said Jack, a little regretfully, in conclnslon. 

“I can hardly behove iny own senses,” said 
mamma, wiping her tears away. “ I knew 
that father must have hidden tho money 
somewhere, though, a little while before ho 
died." 

“ Your poor grandfather, my dears,” sho 
said, turning to the children,“was subject to 
Rts of insanity, and during the last one, frona 
which ho never recovered, he must have 
burled tho money under the pine tree wliero 
you found It. lie had been hoarding it up 
for many years; no ono know where he kept 
It, but oiler ho died it was nonhero to bo 
found. How strange that Norn’s fairy story 
should have led to its recovery 1” 

Nan and Jack were not qulto pleased with 
this literal translation of tho fairy story, 
though It was almost too good to bo true, 
after all. Mamma did not look worried any 
more; the interest on the mortgage was paid. 
Nan bad a new doll, with a truly waterfall, 
OTid Jack any quantity of chocolate creams. 
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A TKAP TO CATCH FAHIIES. 

BY lABISB BT7PBB. 


I T was Saturday, and Nan and Jack were 
in high spirits on their holiday. 

“ I wish ’twas always Saturday! ” said 
Jack; *' ’specially in summer. Oh, my! 
wouldn’t it be splendid if Satnrday wonld 
reach over into Monday? Going to church 
is worse than going to school! ” 

Nan heaved a deep-drawn sigh, but ven¬ 
tured no other response to this very unor¬ 
thodox sentiment. It was a June day, and 
the skies were as blue as skies ever were; 
there was just enough wind to keep the 
•daisies and buttercups from going to sleep, 
and to ruffle the brooks into dimples and 
laughter. The birds were making their 
merriest music, and the field was so full of 
■sunshine that there was hardly room for a 
shadow to tuck itself in anywhere. 

“ I wonder if the honeysnckles are blos¬ 
somed yet, and if the cowslips are all gone, 
so I can’t make any cowslip-balls?” said 
Nan. 

Jack made no reply; honeysuckles and 
-cowslip-balls were of small account to him; 
woodchucks’ holes, berries, and wood for 
bows and arrows, engaged his mind. And 
in spite of Nan’s remonstrances, he carried 
a great trap under his arm. He was going 
to set it for woodchucks. 

“ I know where there’s two birds’ nest,” 
said he, “ and if you won’t tell. I’ll show 
’em to you. 1 don’t know as 1 can find ’em, 
though. I didn’t dare to stick up any stakes, 
for fear Tom Jones would find them. He’s 
no business in this field, anyway; but he’s 
always here, just as if ’twere his father’s, 
’sted of mine.” 

“Yes,” said Nan; “and he’s a very bad 
boy. I’m afraid he’ll steal the little birds. 
He hasn’t got any more conchings than that. 
Hannah says so.” Conscience she meant. 

Jack searched around a long time with¬ 
out success, but at last, under a little roof of 
-drooping lady-ferns and half-opened red 
honeysuckles, he found one of the shy little 
-domiciles. The mother bird was away, and 
-there were four puny little birds, stretching 
their mouths to the widest extent. Nan ut¬ 
tered a scream of delight, and Jack began a 
hurried search for worms and bugs to drop 
into those gaping yellow throats; and if the 


careful little brown mother had not returned 
just as she did, I wonld not have answered 
for the lives of the nestlings. When she 
discovered the children, she began to fly 
backward and forward in the most excited 
manner; but they quickly retreated, and 
with a contented little coo, she settled down 
in her nest. 

“ Oh, my goodness! ” said Nan, stooping 
to pick a foxglove at her feet; “ these are 
What the fairies wear for caps. Pat says so. 
He brought one home to me from the woods 
one day. His mother saw a fairy once, and 
she wore one right on the top of her head. 
Pat says where they grow in Ireland there 
are always fairies round; but Hannah says 
they’re nothing but foxgloves, and she’s 
seen heaps of them in the woods! ” 

“ Poohl ” said Jack; “ so have I. There 
aren’t any fairies here. I used to b’leeve 
there were when I was as small as you, but 
I don’t b’leeve it now.” 

“ When yon were as small as II ” echoed 
Nan, scornfully. “ You’re only just two 
summers and a part of a winter older than 
1; and I guess I know as much as yon do, 
and more, too, perhaps. Girls always know 
more than boys, boys are so full of mischief. 
Pat is very old, as much as twenty, and can 
hardly ’member when he was a little boy, it 
was so long ago; and he’s seen fairies him¬ 
self! ” 

Jack opened his eyes very wide at this, for 
he believed in Pat above every other earthly 
being. What was there that Pat could not 
do ? Nobody could use a gun as Pat could; 
he could make violins out of a bit of wood, 
and draw the finest music ever heard from 
their strings, according to Jack’s idea; and 
sueh bows and arrows as he fashioned were 
never known before. The wildest horse 
grew tame under his magic influence, and 
the hens would go to sleep at his mysterious 
bidding. Seth, the other hired man on the 
farm, was great in his way, but nobody at 
all compared to Pat. 

“Did Pat say that he had seen fairies. 
Nan?” queried he, with a little look of 
conviction. 

“ Course he did,” said Nan; “ and a bog- 
trotter, too, when he was coming through 
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the swamp one night—a fnnny little fellow 
with a light.” 

Jack examined the foxglove with a sort of 
awe. 

“ Don’t pick any more of them, ’coz they 
have to go without their caps, you know. 
Pat says so. He said he would have got 
more of them for me, if it hadn’t been for 
that.” 

Jack had never interviewed Pat on the 
auhject of fairies, having usuallj' been en¬ 
gaged on more important topics. Once he 
had been considerably exercised about 
fairies, but obtaining no satisfaction in his 
research of fairy knowledge, he had given it 
up, and believed Hannah when she declared 
that there was no such tribe on the face of 
the earth. But Hannah was not infallible, 
by any means, and was dreadfully ignorant 
on the subject of jam tarts, when she her¬ 
self had just locked them into the dark 
closet, to save for company. Pat’s word 
was to he believed before Hannah’s, Jack 
thought, after pondering these things. And, 
after all, would people make so many books 
about fairies, if there were no such things ? 

“ Are they people, or birds, or what do 
you think. Nan ? ” said he; wonderfully con¬ 
descending, Nan thought, for he seldom 
deigned to apply to her for information. 

“ 'Well,” said she, her dignity greatly flat¬ 
tered, “I don’t s’pose they’re either, ed- 
zactly—something like people, and some¬ 
thing like birds. They can talk, you know, 
and birds can’t; and they can fly, and people 
can’t.” 

Jack looked greatly enlightened. 

“ Well, I tell yon what. Nan,” said he, 

if there are any fairies, I am going to see 
one. They’re little and don’t hurt anyone, 
and—oh, you don’t know what I am going 
to dol ” 

“ They are good, and they won’t hurt any 
one,” corrected Nan. “ If anybody’s very 
bad, though, they punish them. Don’t you 
■’member ’bout their putting thorns into the 
bad boy’s bed in my story book ? ” 

Jack grew a little less enthusiastic about 
what he was goiug to do. 

“Pooh! I ain’t afraid of ’em, anyway,” 
said he, after a little reflection. “ I’m going 
to set my trap, anyway! ” 

“ I wouldn’t,” said Nan, thinking of 
woodchucks. “ They always punish cruel 
people, and it’s cruel to catch woodchucks. 
Come to think of it, Jack, 1 wouldn’t set it 
for anything.” 


Nan had always protested against Jack’s 
catching these poor little animals, and she 
had a little hold upon him now. 

“What a goose you are,Nan!” said he, 
impatiently. “ I’m going to set it for fairies, 
right here in the midst of this clump of fox¬ 
gloves—my bird-trap, I mean. ’Twon’t hurt 
’em, you know; ’twill only shut ’em up till a 
fellow gets a chance to see one.” 

Nan looked perfectly aghast. She could 
not have been more shocked if he bad talked 
about setting a trap to catch angels. 

“ Yon don’t mean it. Jack,” she uttered, 
in a terrified whisper. 

“ Course I mean it,” said he; “ and if yon 
wait here long enough, you’ll see me do it.” 

And Nan saw that he did mean to do it, 
and that all she could say against the pro¬ 
ceeding would be nlteriy in vain; so she was 
silent, but her small mind was torn with 
misgivings. 

“What are you going to use for bait?” 
she found the courage to ask, after her first 
terror was over. “ I don’t suppose fairies 
will eat worms, or cabbages, like birds and 
woodchucks.” 

The question was a poser. 

“ What do they eat ? ” he questioned. 

“ I sha’n’t tell you, because I don’t want 
you to be so wicked,” said Nan, airily. 

But she was finally induced to withdraw 
her objections, and give him the full benefit 
of her knowledge. 

“ My book says they live on honey and 
dew; ljut Pat says he b’leeves they eat nuts 
and berries.” 

“Well, it’s of no use to put dew in— 
though X suppose we could find some in the 
tall grass—’coz ’twould all dry up so soon; 
then, besides, if they wanted dew they could 
find plenty of it anywhere. What can I put 
in so’s to be sure of ’em 7 ” 

“ There’s strawberries,” said Nan, “ and 
there’s honey at the house; only I don’t 
b’leeve Hannah would give you any.” 

“ She would give you some,” said Jack; 
“ you go and bring it.” 

But Nan refused to have anything to do 
with trapping the fairies in the most decided 
manner. 

“ Papa told yon not to set any traps in 
this field,” said she, “ for fear the chickens 
and little turkeys would get into it.” 

“ He didn’t say not to set traps in'the .field 
at all,” said Jack; “ he said not hear. ;the 
house. And Nan, you’re the stupidest-gprl 
I ever saw, and. would spoil all a feillqw’s 
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fun if you could. I’m going back to the houae 
now to get some honey, and I guess I shall 
go to the store too to get some nuts. I’ve 
got five cents. Nuts and honey both’ll 
bring ’em. As for you, you can go where 
you like. I don’t want to play with you any 
longer.” 

Anxiety on Jack’s account softened Nan’s 
resentment. Was there ever such a hazard¬ 
ous undertaking? and would Jack escape 
with any less punishment than being changed 
into a toad, or snake, or some such dreadful 
thing, it he really should catch a fairy 7 

Jack procured his bait and came back tri¬ 
umphant. He placed a great blotch of yel¬ 
low honey on an oak leaf, which he fancied 
was the fairy fashion of taking refreshment, 
and cracking the nuts, disposed them in the 
most templing manner; then he arranged 
the trap, and left it to its fate. Nan was 
afraid to play in the field any more that 
afternoon, and Jack went fishing with Tom 
Jones, and came near forgetting it alto¬ 
gether. 

“ I sha’n’t look at it till Monday,” he an¬ 
nounced to Nan at bedtime. 

Nan could hardly sleep for fear that night, 
and Jack gave rather anxious glances toward 
the field himself before he was safe in bed; 
and dreamed that a dreadful fairy took the 
form of a great bird, and came and pecked 
his eyes outl That trap interfered with 
Nan’s Sunday-school lesson dreadfully; she 
said it all wrong; and Jack kept awake all 
through the service, thinking about it. Jack 
was not a coward, not a bit of it; he could 
have faced a bear with calmness, and thought 
very complacently of robbers; but there was 
something uncanny about fairies, and to tell 
the truth, he was afraid to go and look at 
the trap, for fear it might have captured a 
fairy. Nan watched him breathlessly, ex- 
Itecting every moment to see him suddenly 
vanish from her sight,'orbe changed into 
fomething terrible; but confiding her fears 
to Pat, who was made to declare solemnly 
that he would never tell about Jack, she felt 
her burden lighten. He was sure the fairies 
wouldn’t do anything very bad to him, just 
for trying to get a sight at one; though it 
wasn’t safe to meddle with them in any way. 
But she felt a little disappointed, neverthe¬ 
less, because Pat was so sure Jack wouldn’t 
catch one. 

“ Why, bless me soul! ” said he; “ a fairy 
could turn into a fiy while I was winking my 
' eye, and be off in a second; or into some¬ 


thin’, and burst the trap open! There’s ho 
trapping a fairy, belave me.” 

But Nan wasn’t sure. Books were even 
better authority than Fat, and with her wide 
knowledge of fairy lore she remenibered 
cases where fairies had languished in pris¬ 
ons. And Jack, who spent the afternoon 
studying up fairy history, instead of reading: 
his Sunday-school hook, as he was supposed 
to be doing, wasn’t quite so sure, either. 
But just before sunset he took courage, and 
asked permission to walk in the field. Nan 
had a great desire to go, too, for fear made 
the fairy-trap additionally faseinating. 

“ I ain’t afraid,” said Jack, stoutly. 
“ There are Seth and Hannah walking on 
the hill. If anything should happen, we 
could call them.” 

“ I shall only go a little ways,” said Nan; 
“ and O Jack, I’m afraid to have you got 
You mustn’t go! ” 

“ Poohl ” said Jack, growing more and 
more brave every moment, out under the 
blue sky, among the matter-of-fact daisies- 
and buttercups; “ I don’t b’leeve in fairies, 
anyway. I wish I’d been sensible, and set 
my trap for crows! ” 

By this time they were quite near the 
fateful foxgloves, and Nan was afraid to go- 
any further. But she climbed on a small 
knoll, and strained her eyes in the direction 
of the trap. Jack paused to take a survey,, 
also. But the wind was tossing the grass in 
its old unconcerned way, and there was- 
nothing unusual to be seen. The trap was 
hidden in the leaves and grass of a little hol¬ 
low, however. Everything was as still as- 
still could be while they waited, until, all of 
a sudden, the most unearthly sound that, 
ever reached mortal ears rang out in that 
direction, mingled with a noise like the flap¬ 
ping of wiugs. It seemed to be a human 
cry, but unlike any voice they ever heard, 
before, so harsh and shrill. And it said,. 
“ Come here! come here! Let me out! let 
me out! ” and then went off into a perfect 
string of gibberish, that was Greek to the- 
cars of Nan and Jack, who had both taken 
to their heels, and were scrambling through, 
the buttercups at a speed amazing to behold. 

Breathless with haste and fear, they flew 
to wise and sympathetic Pat, who volun- 
teereil to go and find out the mystery at. 
once; and under his protection, Jack found, 
courage to go, too, or, at least, to within a. 
few yards of the place, while Nan hung; 
behind, in an agony of suspense. Well, and. 
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■what do yo suppose they found in the faiiy 
trap ? what but a great staring-eyed, chatter¬ 
ing parrot, which, delighted at the prospect 
of release, hailed her deliverers with shouts 
of welcome more hearty than musical. 

“Howly St. Pathrick!” exclaimed Pat; 
“ what a stunner for talkingl I never heard 
the likes I A fairy, indade, Masther Jack. 
It’s the circus Poll, that was lost.” 

And sure enough, it was the circus Poll. 
There had been a circus and menagerie on 
the village green a short time previous, and 
one of the famous family of talking parrots 
had been advertised as lost. 

“ Come here, Nan, and see the fairyl ” 
shouted Jack, at the top of his voice, and he 
held up the screaming parrot to her ■view. 

■ Both the children were delighted as if it 
had been a real fairy, and Jack gave it as his 
private opinion that Poll was as good a fairy 
as any there were. Nan hardly agreed ■with 
him in that part, however. 

“ How do you s’pose she happened to get 


in to the trap ? ” said Nan. “ Oh, I s’pose 
she was hungry wandering round in the 
woods so long, and spying the nuts, thought 
she’d like to see how they tasted.” 

They bore the bird home in triumph, and 
she is a great source of amusement in the 
house to this day; for when Jack’s father 
wrote to the proprietor of the menagerie to 
tell him that she was found and he could 
have her by sending to Greenville, he wrote 
back that he would make him a present of 
her, if he would accept such a present, it 
would be so much trouble to transport the 
lady. Jack bought a fine cage for her, and 
they call her Fairy, and every day almost 
he sets more traps in the field hoping to 
catch another prize. But he never does, 
nothing more marvelous than a frightened 
crow, or a trembling little woodchuck, never 
the least thing that resembles a fairy. I 
know some children who set different traps 
for fairies, and with far better success; per¬ 
haps I will tell you about them some time. 
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A TRUE STORY, WITH A FAIRY IN IT. 

By CLIO STANLBY. 


“ 0 okAnny, if I liad blit ono llttlo piece 
of all tills treasure, wbat a glad girl I should 
bel” 

Little Kose Dibble stood at the comer of 
two streets, holding fast to her graodiuoth- 
er's hand, while she gazed with wide-open 
caocr eyes into a window rich with gold and 
silver ware, which seemed to her an inex¬ 
haustible mine of wealth. 

It was a dreary night in December, and 
the cWHy wind, carrying the Bnowdakes 
hither and thither, blew her hair In golden 
tangles all about her little white face. 

“You will never have tiiat, Hosie," said 
the pitiful, quavering voice of her old grand- 
inothnr. “ Let us go homo now.” 

“ 0, but the splendor, granny I Don’t you 
know to-morrow is my birthday? and It 
seems as if tlicse were fairy palaces, just 
liglitcd up for my sake! Do let us Unger a 
little yet?” 

“ Fairy .palaces, are not for you or me, 
cliild; ami tills bitter cold is going through 
me.” 

Wlien lier grandmother said tliat, Rosie 
hastened her steps, holding her breath as she 
passed by the beautiful windows; for the 
brcatli lliat came over her pale little lips was 
tile breath of desire, so hard for a cliild to 
coulrol. 

She did not seem to feel the cold that 
niglit, perhaps because the wind of adversity 
had been blowing cold upon her young life 
ever since slio coiild renieinbor. And just 
tlien, too, her lioart was so warm with the 
fire of sweet fancies! 

But the heart in Rosie’s body was a ten¬ 
der one, and at tlie shiver which ran tlirough 
lier grandniotlier’s frame, she tightened her 
hold on tlio withered hand, hurrying more 
swiftly along the snowy footpath. 

They were soon out of the city, the snow 
like a cloud about them, tho bright lights 
fading like a dream in the distance, and their 
lioine, poor and ciiecrioss tiiougii it w.as, a 
friendly sight. 

They re.aclied tlie door and went in. It 
was but a poor shelter against tlie bitter 
Btorni.the two Utile rooms in the midst of 
tbe wide desolate common; but Rosie barred 

• ' 


the door, lighted a firo of sticks, and put a 
new candle lii tho iron candlestick; then 
she crept close to her graudmotlier’s feet 
before the fire. 

Her granduiother was the only friend 
Rosie liad in the world, and Rosie was the 
one treasure her grandmother had left, so 
that the love they gave each other was un¬ 
divided. 

“Aren’t you going to get to bed, Rosie,” 
her graudmotUer asked, at length, “ wliilo 
the room is warm ? M.iybe you’ll have happy 
dreams before the dawn.” 

“No,” said Rosie,shaking her head till the 
curls tumbled about her face again; “you 
must tell me a story first. Let it be of the 
Bummcr-tlmo you used to know when you 
were little like mo.” 

“Little like you I All, Rosie, child, that 
was such a long long lime ago that it makes 
me dizzy to look back to it! But I dream 
sometimes of a brighter summer-tinie, when 
I shall leave this wornout house, drop off 
these wrinkles and gra^ iiairs, and be at 
home in pleasant gardens with the river of 
life flowing tlirough 1” 

Rosie looked up in amazement as the dear 
voice dropped ^to silence; but there was a 
smile on tlie wrinkled face, and a glow, llko 
that of the inoiniiig, over tho gray pallor of 
the sunken cheeks. 

“Ah,” tliought Rosie, to herself, “ if I might 
only got there too, •whore it is always 
summer 1” And sho shivered, for the sticks 
had burned out, and tho coals were turning 
to ashes. 

But there was a tiny glow on one corner 
of the licartlistonc, and, ahuost as if her 
thought had answered itself, a low voice like 
music rose from the midst of tho ashes. 

Rosie looked again, rubbing her eyes to bo 
sure she was awake, and there before her, in 
plain sight, was tho prettiest little croaturo 
your brightest fancy can paint. She had 
blue eyes, and a golden halo about her head; 
so that Rosie could not tell where tho gold 
of her hair faded into the gold of tho atmos¬ 
phere which surrounded her. 

“ How came you bore ?” asked Rosie, softly. 

“ All her lifetime I have lived In your good 
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graudraotlier’3 heart,” said the dear little 
fairy, in her musical voice. “ Now tho spark 
of her life Is gone out, and I am waiting to 
know if you will lot inestiiy with you.”,'. , i ’ 

“But who ore you?” cried Rosie, in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ You wished, but a minute ago,” continued 
the fairy, “ that you could go where your 
grandmother Is gone. I am tho Fairy of 
Kind Words and Generous Deeds, and if you, 
take mo into your heart, 1 can slipw you tho 
way, and lielp you to get there.” 

“ I will,” cried Rosie, with a sudden sweet 
vesolrrtion. ^ > , 

Aird tlien, soraelrow, before sire knew it, 
in some mysterious way tire door of lier licart 
swung open, and the beautiful fairy slipped 
in. 

Rosie feit lier lieart grow warm and satis¬ 
fied, and liiding her sleepy eyes on lier grand- 
mother-’s cold knees, she fell asleep, while tho 


candle, too, burned dowu to a little spark and 
went out. _ 

In the moririn^, a rich lady was riding by 
in hfii* slelgll, all tovered with soft fur robes, 
and discovered little Rose through the half¬ 
open door which the wind had torn from its 
iastoiilngs. ' ■ ' ' 

Moved with pity, she took her to her own 
luxurious home, ’which was bright with 
overythlng but children’s faces, adopting her 
for her own llttlb daughter. There the fairy 
staid with llttlo Rose Dibble, until she, too, 
grew old. She heeded all tho wise fairy’s 
monitions, dealing out bountifully the com¬ 
forts which had so striingely come to her, to 
the poor and uuforturialo for miles nroiiml; 
so that every voice lifted as she went by 
called her blessed; and every step she took 
was a step towards that beautiful strnmier- 
land, where her dear old grandmother h.aj 
gone. 
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BLUE VIOLETS.—A Faiet Tale. ' 

BY MBS. L. S. GOODWIS. 


A LlTi'LE girl sat alone in a garden, weep¬ 
ing. One of the crystal tear-drops chanced 
to fall into the golden heart of a rose, when 
out of the flower sprang a lovely fairy, who 
gently inquired: 

“ What is the matter, child ? why do you 
cry?” 

“ It is,” sobbed the little girl, “ because my 
sister Villa is not kind to me. I love her, but 
I am almost sure she Joes not love me at alb 
She gets provoked with me so easily, and 
snaps and snarls at me, sometimes even 
strikes me, and will not lend me any of her 
books or playthings, except she feels in the 
humor. Just now I proposed that we should 
take a run in the meadow, where daisies 
twinkle in the breeze like stars in the sky of 
evening, and gold-belted bees are swinging on 
the great, sweet clover-heads, but my sister 
refused, with a cross ‘no, I shan’t? and 
wished me a thousand miles away.” 

The fairy listened, and asked: 

“What does your sister love? Everybody 
loves something.” 

“The only things I think of,” the child 
replied, “ that Villa loves all times alike, are 
flowers.” 

“Very good!” said the fairy; “would you 
like to become a flower? Then your sister 
will love you, and I shall always be near you 
for company.” 

“ Indeed, yes,” answered the child, hastily 
drying her eyelashes; “that would be most 
delightful!” 

“ Choose, then, the flower you will be,” said 
the fairy. “A rose, perhaps?” 


“O, not that?’ said the child. “Eosesare 
too handsome for me. I should blush so to 
have people gazing at me. Ifl might as well, 
I would rather be a little blue violet; and, as 
my name is Violet, that seems the proper 
thing for me to be.” 

The fairy uttered some words in her own 
language, waving at the same time a tiny 
silver wand over the child’s head; immediately 
the dimpled hands and pale golden hair disap¬ 
peared, with everything belonging to little 
Violet, except the blue dress she had on, and 
that was changed into the most beautiful bed of 
fragrant violets that ever was seen. Scattered 
thickly over the flowers lay the tears wliich 
the child had been shedding; only they no 
longer had the sad look of tears, but sparkled 
in the sunbeams with ever-changing hues, as 
if some flecks of the rainbow had dropped 
from the sky, or a tiny bird of paradise had 
shed its plumage upon the violet’s bed. 

Slowly down the garden path came another 
child, somewhat older and larger than the 
first This was Arvilla. She carried a water¬ 
ing-pot, whose contents refreshed the flowers 
that bordered the path. She was weeping at 
her work, and so sadly that the watering-pot 
needed not to be replenished, but was kept 
constantly full with the tears which fell from 
her eyes. 

Coming to the violet bed, already sprinkled 
over with what she took fordewdrops, Arvilla 
paused suddenly and set down her watering- 
pot, while an exclamation of delight burst 
from her lips: 

“ Why, I thought my darlings were scarcely 
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budded,” she continued, “and here I find 
them in perfect bioom.” 

Thereupon she knelt down and kissed the 
flowers, saying over and over how fond she 
was of them. Little Violet, hearing her 
sister’s words and feeling her tender, loving 
touch, was more happy than words can ex¬ 
press. She longed to speak to her and beg 
her to take a few of the flowers and wear 
them in her hair; but being unable, had to 
rest content with breathing out her most 
delicate perfume for her sister to eiyoy. 

Presently Villa raised her head, gazed fixed¬ 
ly at the violets a moment, and began to weep 
afresh. 

“ Their color is so like the dress dear little 
Violet wore when she went away,” sobbed 
Villa. 

Gently swayed the rose beside the child, 
and the fairy appeared. 

“What is the matter, little one?” she 
inquired. 

“ I am so lonely without my sister,” an¬ 
swered the grieving child. 

“ O indeed,” said the fairy, and said no 
more; but flitting back into the heart of tte 
rose, folded one by one the damask leaves 
over her head, for the sun was going down, 
and the lengthened shadows fading and blend¬ 
ing along the garden walks. 

The following evening Arvilla came again 
into the garden, and sat by the violet bed and 
wept, when she heard the soft voice of the 
fairy asking as before: 

“What are you crying for, little girl?” 

“ For my dear little sister,” Villa replied, 
between ber sobs. “ She has gone away, and 
we do not know what has become of her.” 

“O indeed,” carelessly repeated the fairy, 
and disappeared, leaving the child to grieve 
on unpitied. 

The third time Villa sat beside the violet 
bed weeping, and the fairy, standing up in 
the heart of the rose, put to her the same 
question. 

“How can I help mourning for my lost 


sister, who was so gentle and good?” said 
Villa. “ I grieve the more, when I remember 
that I was not always gentle and kind to her. 
O, I miss her sadly. I have no one to play 
with me now. I would give all the world to 
have Violet back again.” 

“Would you?” returned the fairy. “Tliink 
again. Are you sure you would give me the 
first thing I ask for, if I can persuade your 
sister to return to you as she was ?” 

“Anything—anything,” promised the child, 
with all her heart; and to prove her sincerity, 
she extended her hand with a pretty beaded, 
silken purse, in which were a ten cent scrip 
and a couple of three cent silver coins. “ Take 
it, and welcome,” said she. 

“ Keep your property, dear,” returned the 
fairy, smiling, “it will do good somewhere. 
We have no use for money. What I shall ask 
for, is something you wili be far better off 
without—^you and ail your friends. Give me 
your irritable temper, which leads you often 
to such unloving words and actions as often 
wound those who love you most dearly.” 

“ Gladly would I be rid of it,” said Villa, 
tearfully; “it never did me any good but 
mischief.” 

“Very well,” said the fairy. “Remember 
your promise when you have little Violet 
back, or the next time she will be changed to 
an angel; and those who are changed to 
angels, though you should weep rivers of tears, 
can never come back to the mortal land any 
more.” 

The fairy waved her wand over the violet 
bed, and lo! there was no more a flower to be 
seen; they had all gone to seed. But a dear 
little girl, in a blue dress, flung a pair of 
dimpled arms around her sister’s waist, and 
nestled her head, with its pale golden ringlets, 
upon her loving sisters shoulder. 

Villa and Violet, restored to each other, 
wept for joy. After a long embrace, and many 
kisses, they ran away towards the meadow, 
with its buttercups and lambkins, so happy— 
O, so very happy! 
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FAIRIES AND FORTUNE. 

BT II. A. ABBES-. 


Haes Kbeppe lived with his good wife on 
the borders of a German forest; a forest 
dark and sombre to look at from the outside, 
hut within which were beautiful green sunny 
glades, hollows full of luxuriant vines, and 
tall bending ferns with some rare blossoms 
hannier to look at than to touch. 

Dame Kreppe never looked at this dark 
forest without a sigh, for her only child, a 
beautiful little girl, had strayed into it and 
been lost. She was five years old,with the fair¬ 
est of faces and a lithesome, graceful form. 
The good dame believed the fairy folk had 
captured her and carried her away, and ev¬ 
ery Midsummer Eve she sought out the fairy 
green which lay in the heart of the forest, 
and left gifts for the fairies of honey, and 
sweetened bread, and golden beads. At last, 
she offered her pearl earrings, and after that 
she had nothing more to offer. 

Her gifts were accepted, but no little 
daughter returned, and she began to think 
the fairies stony-hearted indeed. 

At last, one Midsummer Eve, when she 


sat despondent, watching the young moon 
decline, suddenly she wondered as it seemed 
to part from Itself, and sail slowly through 
the air towards her. She rubbed her daz¬ 
zled eyes and looked again. Yes, there 
could be no mistaking, it was coming nearer, 
descending, until it rested on the window- 
ledge beside her, and cradled in its crescent 
clasp lay a tiny shining fairy. 

It was a shining phantom of a moon, for 
the real moon was sinking steadily towards 
the horizon, and disappeared while the good 
dame talked with Fairy Luna. 

“ I have come,” said the fairy, in a pure 
silvery voice, “ to thank thee from our queen, 
for the costly and acceptable gifts that it has 
pleased you to send us, though wherefore we 
have not been able to divine, since the only 
child in Fairy Land is a boy whom we took 
from a brutal guardian into our own happy 
realm. Hast thou lo.st a little girl, as thy 
gifts would argiie ?” 

“ 1 have,” said the poor dame, her eyes 
filling with tears. “ In the dark forest; and 
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I hoped that the fairies had stolen her in 
play, and would soon restore her to me.” 

“ We would not steal your child away from 
you in Our maddest play,” said the fairy; 
“at least, longenongh for yon to miss her, 
and now for yonr ieneBts we will do all that 
■we can for yon. My time here is precious, 
the moon Is out of sight, I, too, and my 
phantom chariot must soon be gone. But 
remember, you will hear from ns. Adieu!” 
And the fairy and phantom crescent disap¬ 
peared. 

“Dreaming, dreaming and nonsense!” 
said Hans Kreppe, when bis wife related the 
fairy’s visit, yet he had a faint hope that the 
good folks would help him in his farming 
and 'wnod-hauling, and as the months wore 
away without any especial good fortune to 
any of them, he felt as much inclined to 
reproach the fickle fairy as his wife. One 
night he came home from working on the 
borders of the forest, at an earlier hour than 
usual, and stopping in front of the house 
instead of proceeding at once to the barn as 
was customary with him, he called to his 
wife to come out. 

Bunning at his call, she saw what she 
supposed to be a bundle in the bottom of 
the wagon. 

“A deer?” she asked. 

t Hans shook his head, saying, with a gruff 
tenderness of wit: 

“ That remains to be proved.” 

Then he helped his wife to rouse and dis- 
monut a boy some eight or ten years old, 
who rubbed his eyes sleepily, and said he 
was cold. 

“ Come in here,” said the astonished dame, 
leading him into her warm cheery sitting- 
room. 

“Is this home?” said the boy, now wide 
awake. 

“ Tes, it is,” said Dame Kreppe, “ if you 
like to call it so.” 

“It’s pretty enough in Fairy Land,” said 
the boy, “ but I think I shall like being here 
better.” 

“You come from Fairy Land?” asked the 
dame. 

“Yes, and everything is so quick, and shin¬ 
ing, and small, there, it doesn’t seem real, so 
they said I might come here and live with 
you.” 

“And yon are welcome,” said Dame 
Kreppe. “Hans has sighed all his life for a 
son.” 

“ I’ll make him a good one,” said the boy. 


Dame Kreppe patted him approvingly on 
the shoulder, and then busied herself in 
preparing a smoking hot supper, of which 
the three partook merrily. 

They called the boy Ruckert, and neither 
conld do enough for him, nor be for them. 
The days went quickly by until Midsummer 
came again. 

Midsummer Eve Ruckert was to go to the 
fairy green and see his old friends the fairies, 
and carry them a pot of honey of his own 
gathering, for which he fought with a surly 
old hear, the skins of which made a capital 
rag in Dame Kreppe’s sitting-room. But 
alas! a wild wind blew ahurricane this night, 
and Ruckert sat sadly at home, a brave little 
fellow for the most part, but quite cowardly 
under his disappointment. 

“ Cheer up,” said Hans, piling the wood 
on the fire. “Midsummer Eve will come 
again.” 

“ In a year,” said Ruckert, mournfully, ’ 

Was it the wind blowing the door, or some 
one trying to get in? Dame Kreppe thought 
the' first, but hospitable Hans, to make sure, 
went and opened the door. 

Something misty and white like a cloud 
swept in, and the door slammed fiercely to¬ 
gether. 

“ What have we here?” said DameKreppe; 
then she, and Hans, and Ruckert all stared, 
as the mist formed itself into a little girl, 
and looked laughingly into their faces. 

“Ourlittle daughter!” cried Hans, and 
the mother caught her in her arms, sobbing 
forjoy. 

It might storm as much as it pleased, and 
root up the whole of the handsome old for¬ 
est, but what did the happy cottagers care, 
with their lost darling playing about them 
with their now contented Ruckert! 

But Midsummer went with the morning, 
and so did the little one, to come again no 
more for a year; and as the fleecy cloud 
floated out of the doorway they beheld the 
sad bind face of the fairy Luna. 

DameKreppe wept, yet could not help 
being thankful to the good fairy for her de¬ 
ception, and the promise of its repetition 
every Midsummer. How her full heart 
overflowed upon Ruckert, and the good bov 
grew nobler and better every day. IThen 
Midsummer came again he was as tall as 
Han^ who declared he was getting quite 
jealous of his powers as a workman. 

Ruckert had two pots of honey this year, 
and a panther skin to carry as an offering to 
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the fairies. The eveaing was clear and star- 
lighted, and Kuckert would have liked well 
if his kind foster-parents could have gone 
with him, but the fairies had bidden him to 
come to them alone, and he loved them too 
weU to disobey, as did also Hans and his 
wife. As he passed through the shadowy 
forest he sang a song the fairies had tanght 
him, and gazing up through the trees at the 
N'orthern crown, he did not heed a troop of 
dwarfs that suddenly sprang up and opposed 
him. 

“Hold!” cried the foremost of them, and 
Euckert stopped with a whistle of wonder 
asking: 

\\ hat now, my little men ? do you want a 
pot of my honey?” 

“ We will buy it of you,” said the spokes- 
voic6 shrill &nd piping. 

“A mint of gold, then.” said Euckert, “ for 
it is my offering to the fairies, and I must 
carry them its worth instead.” 

The dwarf laughed. “ You are one, and 
we are many.” he said; “but keep your 
honey, and take this gold;” handing him a 
heavy silken purse bursting with the precious 
coin. 

“Eeep it for yourself,” said the dwarf, 
“for you are going out into the world and 
will need it.” 

“^ing out into the world ?” asked Euckert. 
"^cs, yes,” said the dwarf, “but the fairies 
will tell you.” Aud blowing a little whistle 
that hung on his belt, he and his little men 
disappeared in a twinkle. 

Euckert, pondering on what the dwarf had 
said, hurried on to the fairy circle. 

The fairies were already assembled, and 
flew in a body to greet Euckert, whom they 
led to their queen. 

Euckert deposited his gifts at her feet, 
adding also the dwarfs purse, for he said to 
himself, “I should not like to go nito the 
world and leave kind Hans Kreppe and his 
wife to do without me,” 

“Keep that,” said the fairy, handing back 
thepurse," for you are going out into the 
world.” 

“ To leave Hans Kreppe and his wife?” 
asked Euckert, boldly. 

“ To aid them,” said the fairy. 

“ I aid them now,” said Euckert, “ and 
they would miss me. Besides, I will give 
the purse to them, and that will aid them.” 

“Listen,” said the fairy queen, “you will 
aid them better to go into the world, and 
you owe something to yourselt Ton are 


growing older, and you must get you a little 
wife to love.” 

“Hove the pretty little girl that Fairy 
Luna made to come last Midsummer,” said 
Euckert. 

Tes, yes,” said the fairy queen, “ and it 
is she whom you are to find out in the wide 
world, and bring back to Hans Kreppe and 
his wife.” 

Euckert no longer hesitated, but was eager 
to go at once. 

Fairy Luna was sitting on Dame Kreppe’s 
lap, just as her little daughter had sat a long 
time ago, talking aud laughing iu her merry 
childish way. 

“I wish Euckert were here,” she said; 
but do you know, the fairies say that 
Euckert is going away into the great wide 
woiid ?” 

“O no!” said Hans Kreppe and his wife 
at once. “ Euckert and his wife would never 
go away and leave us?’ 

“ But he is going,” said Fairy Luna, “ and 
he will be gone a long, long time. To cheer 
you, I shall come often and stoy, and all the 
fairies will help me in making vour life happy 
whfie Euckert is gone. When he comes back 
—I shall not tell you then what will happen, 
but it is good.” And Fairy Luna jumped 
from Dame Kreppe’s lap, and began playiii=’ 
with the kitten. * 

Meanwhile Euckert joined the fairies in a 
joyous revel, after which the queen sum¬ 
moned him to her throne. 

“It is now time,” she said, “for thee to 
leave us; follow our page, and he wUl direct 
thee whither to go and what to do.” 

Euckert obeyed, after taking an affection- 
ate leave of the fairies. 

“ Starry-eye, the page, led him through a 
narrow passage which opened upon an ele- 
gant country-place. 

“Go up to the door,” he said, “and tell 
the servant who opens to you, that you have 
no home, and have been sent to the master 
of the mansion by a friend whom he once 
helped iu poverty and misfortune. The ser¬ 
vant will demur, but you must insist. In 
the presence of the master you need have 
no fear; he will receive you kindly, and to 
him you are to deliver your puise. He will 
return halfits contents to you, only borrow¬ 
ing the remainder; but you are to explain to 
him that it is an exhanstless purse, from 
which both you and he are to draw money 
whenever you like, for any good purpose. 
That is all; if ever you want me, rub tho 
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gilt bead on tbe end of tbe purse, and say 
‘ Starry-eye ’ three times, and I shall appear. 
Adieo.” 

Starry-eye touched fiuckert with his wand, 
and he found himself in front of the door of 
the mansion, and upon ringing the bell con¬ 
fronted by the servant who looked doubt- 
fnlly upon him. Euckert at last persuaded 
him, as the fairy said, and stood in the pres¬ 
ence of the master, a man not far past the 
middle age, who greeted him cordially, and 
although surprised at what he said, deter¬ 
mined to try if the purse were all it promised. 

“ If it should be,” he said, “ you have saved 
me from impending ruin, and I can never be 
too thankful to you or the one who sent you 
to me at this time.” 

“The fair —” commenced Euckert, but 
was unable to complete his sentence. 

Apparently his new guardian did not no¬ 
tice that he had commenced saying anything, 
and led him into a pleasant sitting-room 
where he beheld a beautiful lady and a 
charming little girl. 

“ My wife and daughter,” said the gentle¬ 
man ; and then he explained how and why 
Euckert had come. 

The lady rose and kissed him fondly, com¬ 
manding the little girl, who hung bashfully 
back, to kiss him also. 

“ He has kept us our beautiful house,”' 
she said, “ and everything about it that we 
love.” 

“ You are very good,” said the little girl, 

“ and I should like you for a brother right 
weli. I will show you my conservatory that 
I had just begun to eiyoy, and that I was 
afraid was going to be taken from me.” 

Euckert found iittie Margaret a very pleas¬ 
ant guide about the beautiful place which 
was now to be his home, and as they talked 
together he wondered why it was that it 
seemed to him that he had seen her before. 

He toid her about his home with Hans 
Kreppe, but of the fairies he never could 
speak. 

“ I would like to see that grand old forest,” 
said Margaret. “1 dream of one like it, 
sometimes, and it seems almost as if 1 had 
lived near it myself.” 

Time sped rapidly. Euckert became a 
man of note, one to whom the busy world 
paid homage. 

Margaret grew into a beautiful womanly 
maiden whom all loved, but among all who 
Joveii her Euckert was the most warmly 
favored. 


Margaret had been a sister to him for 
many years, but it was not as a sister that 
beloved her. He longed to make her his 
wife, yet hesitated to ask her, knowing the 
day that saw him wedded, compelled him 
also to return to Hans Kreppe’s humble 
but still beloved home. His knowledge of 
the world had led him to love it and to wish 
to live in it, and he felt that Margaret’s de¬ 
sires were similar. So he hesitated to de¬ 
clare his love, and Margaret thought he did 
not care for her, and her cheek paled, arid 
she grew listless and ill at ease. At length, 
her mother said to Euckert: 

“You are young, rich, handsome and 
courted; you ought now to get married, and 
then you would have all that the heart can 
desire.” 

“ Dear mother,” said Euckert, for he called 
her so, though he thought of Dame Ereppe 
as his mother, too, “when I wed, I give up 
my wealth and position and return to the 
kind people with whom I lived before I came 
to you.” 

“You had no home, you said, when you 
came to us.” 

“ I had one till I gave it up to go to you. 
I love Margaret, but would she, could she 
give up her present life, for one so far differ¬ 
ent as it would he her lot to live if she wed¬ 
ded me ?” 

“Margaret will answer you herself better 
than I can,” answered Maigaret’s mother. 

Yes, Margaret was willing to live any life' 
that Euckert was a part of, and no life would 
be life without him. 

When this was known Maigaretfs mother^ 
said: 

“ There is yet a revelation for me to make' 
to both of you. Margaret is not my daugh¬ 
ter. Once, when riding through a gloomy 
forest in which we had lost our way, we ’ 
heard a sound like a child crying, and pres¬ 
ently we came upon a little maiden sitting' 
by the roadside weary and forlorir, and quite 
unable to tell ns whence she had wandered. 
We took the child in with us, as lost our¬ 
selves as she, but it seemed as if the act 
lighted our pathway and set us right. We 
were soon out of the forest, and on our home¬ 
ward way. All our efforts to find the lost 
child’s home and parents were fruitless. 
She remained with us. We kept her gladly, 
and I welcomed her to my childless heart 
with the warmest gratitude. Have you ever 
regretted it, Margaret darling, that you look 
so sad .at knowing it?” 
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I regret only,” ilargaret answered, weep¬ 
ing, “to lose a mother whom I love so 
much.” 

“ Ton do not lose me, Margaret. Are we 
not mother and daughter, as we have been 
all our life ?” And she drew the young girl 
affectionately into her lap. 

“How can I ever thank you?” Margaret 
answered. 

“By loving me.” 

Huchert stood gloomily by. 

Why that darkened face?” Margaret’s 
mother asked of him. “ Surely yon are not 
jealous of Margaret’s love for me, my son ?” 

Euckert shook his head, white his hand¬ 
some eyes filled with tears, 

“I am a thief,” he said, “who would rob 
yon.” 

“ Bather say that you give me more to¬ 
day than I ever ought to hope for, in giving 
yourself to Margaret. I have a son and a 
daughter now, most truly. God bless yon, 
my children!” And she clasped their hands 
lovingly together. 

Hans Kreppe sat with his good wife before 

biasing autumn- fire, slowly warming his 
hands. He had been hard at work all” day, 
cutting and hauling, and although the fairies 
had helped him he was greatly fatigued, and 
felt that he was growing oid. 

“It must be we shall hear some word from 
Euckert, erelong,” said Dame Kreppe, in 
order to cheer him. 

“Humph!” said Hans; “it’s all very weU 
to say so, but it’s my opinion we never shail 
hear from him again.” 

Even as he spoke, there came a loud rap¬ 
ping on the door outside, and, without wait¬ 
ing for admittance to be granted him, Euck¬ 
ert rushed in, manly and handsome, followed 
closely by his beautiful bride. 

“ Welcome, welcome,” cried Hans and his 
wife, as soon as they recovered from their 
first bewilderment, and Dame Kreppe em¬ 
braced Hans, meaning to embrace Euckert, 
and Hans kissed her, mtending to welcome 
Euckert’s bride. In time all this was righted, 
and the dame had her arms very properly 
round Euckert’s neck, and Margaret blushed 
and smiled under Hans’s kind greeting. 

“I was afraid I might have to call on 
Starry-eye to introduce me,” said Euckert. 
“I’ve told Margaret about the fairies, and 
especially good Dairy Luna, till she is full of 
love for them, and longs -herself to see 
tlietD.” 


The fire blazed up with a sudden and 
alarming brightness, and out of a rosy flame 
Dairy Luna jumped upon the polished hearth, 
dressed in her robe of state. The queen of 
fairies followed in her. chariot of gold and 
jewels, and Starry-eye, the page, headed a 
troop of other fairies who ranged themselves 
about their queen in the form of a crescent. 

Then they sang sweetly a greeting to 
Euckert and his bride, to which Euckert re-' 
sponded, thanking them for all the good 
they had done him, and laying the purse 
that the dwarfs had given him at the feet of 
the queen. 

“ Thou, nor thy foster-father in the world, 
have any longer need of it,” said the queen; 
therefore I give it to Hans Kreppe to keep 
and use for you all, until his life shall end, 
when it shall return to you.” 

Then Starry-eye explained to Hans the 
virtues of the purse: 

“ So long as you use it for good, it will 
never fail you,” he said, as he placed it in 
Hans’s clasp.' 

The good mau’s eyes filled with joyful 
tears, as he in turn placed in his wife’s lap 
the silken treasure. “ It is your fortune,” ha 
said, “ and now you shall buy back the ear¬ 
rings that you valued.” 

As he spoke, Starry-eye stepped forward 
with the earrings, which the fairies had kept 
until now to return to the dame. She took 
them in her hand, but the tears that camo 
luto her eyes were surely not tears of joy. 

“Mypoor darling,” she said, “my poor 
little daughter! what are these baubles, not 
knowing your fate 

There was a stir among the fairies, tho 
queen herself rose in her chariot and said: 

“Dame Kreppe, behold your daughter, in 
Euckerfs bride.” 

“ I know,” said Dame Kreppe, striving to 
smile-through her tears, “I ought to bo 
thankful, but this beautiful Margaret only 
makes me mourn the more for the daughter 
whom I lost, and who might now have been 
like her.” 

“Look at this beautiful Margaret,” said 
the queen, advancing to Madam Kreppe and 
drawing her wand before her eyes. 

Dame Kreppe looked, and in the daughter 
Euckert had brought her recognized tho 
daughter test so long ago in the gloomy 
forest. 

“ It is even so,” said the fairy queen, as 
Dame Kreppe exclaimed to Hans, “It is she, 
it is our daughter!” 
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At tins revelation there was great rejoicing. 
“You must know the kind mother and 
father who found me ” said Margaret. « Our 
happiness will not be complete until then.** 
“In a httie-while they Will be here,” said 
Muckei't; “they promised me to come.” 

Dame Kreppe smoothed her gown,saying; 
“They are world’s people, and will thinfe 

little of us, I fear; but they have loved both 
Eucfcert and my little girl, and wUl always be 
•welcomed with love and gratitude by us.’* 
The fairies then flew about the room with 
their wands, adorning the walls with pictures 
of Kuckert’s life since he had left them, and 
Margaret and he looked with pleasure on the 
UkenessK of the dear father aud mother they 
had left in the happy home so faithfully por* 
trayed. While the pictures were fading the 
fairies vanished, after leaving costly gifts for 
«ie bride and bridegroom, and for Hans 
Areppe and his wi7e. 


“ Ton think there is good lack in gazing 
so, OTer your shoulder, at that moon,” said 
Hans Kreppe, good-naturedly; and gazing 
oyer his own at tha pretty yiilas and their 
garden plots, and the cultirated fields that 
lay about them, he thought that there was 
good luck also. 


“Adieu!” they sang as they departed: 
at Midsummer we will come again.” 

The purse left with Hans Kreppe proved 
of great use and enjoyment, not only to him¬ 
self, but to many another. 

I cannot use such wealth for myself 
alone,” he said. “ Tell me, Kuekert, of some 
cne for whom £ may use it” 

Knckert aud Margaret knew of many 
struggling people in the great world, whom 
they had helped, and whom they now felt 
Hans might still more benefit 
“I have it,” said Hans, as they talked to¬ 
gether. “ I will form a colony here. These 
wide tracts of uninhabited and fertile land 
sbaU blossom into gardens. My poor little 
house aud bam shall have company now 
and not stand so forlornly alone.” * 

“A capital thought,” said Enckert; “and 
Margaret and I will have a house of our own 
here, and Uve here half the year and help 
you hi your colony; the other half, we will 
Uve with our other parents in the great 
world/' 

This arrangement proved agreeable to 
The winter months Margaret and Enckert 
Bpeut in social life in the great world. Spring-* 
time and harvest they dwelt and labored in 
tlie colony that grew and thrived as colony 
•was never known to thrive before. 

Whenever the beautiful moon hung cres* 
cent-Iike in the beavei^ Dame Hreppe, 
looking at it over her right shoulder, thanked 
the fairies for their goodness, and thought of 
the Fairy Luna as she sailed down to her 
that night so long ago. 
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FEITZ AND THE FAIRY GRISELDA. ' 


DY CBAliLES POLLEN LEE, 


Within tlio deepest recesses of the Black 
Forest in Geriimny, tliero formerly lived an 
honest woodman and his littio family, con¬ 
sisting of a wife, son and dauglitcr. Tlio son, 
wlioso name was Fritz, was one of tlio smart¬ 
est and liandsomest youths fur miles around, 
and so greatly was lie hclovcd, that lie 
generally went by tlio naino of "Theur 
Fritz,” or, “ Dear Fritz,” 

Now Fritz, aithougli iiiuch of a liome-hody, 
was ^ithai quite an adventuresome feiiow, 
tiio more so because tiie land about was wild 
and mountainous, offering pienty of game to 
the skillful hunter, Sucli a one was our liero, 
and many were tlio wild boars and deer ho 
killed with liis stout huntiiig-spcar. 

One summer day, having no work to do, 
Fritz resolved to have a hunt among tlio 
mountains. The day was a iiiie one, and lie 
greatly enjoyed himself as lie strode along 
tlirough thicket and glen, and over hill and 
dale. When the sun had readied tlio 
.meridian, feeling quite hungry, our hunter 
produced his simple lunch of coarse brown 
bread and venison, and fell to eating with a 
hearty zest. He had hardly begun before ho 
heard some one say, in a shrill little voice: 

“ Como and cat with me to-day.” 


Startlotl by this interruption, Fritz sprang 
to his feet to discover the source from wlienco 
it came. 

“Hero I am," continued the speaker, “up 
ill this tree.”' 

The liunter turned around, and saw, 
perclied upon the limb of a large fir, a brown 
dwarf of tlio queerest description imaginable. 
His face, wliich was the color of a ripe hazel 
nut, was adorned with a monstrous nose, 
wiiicii almost hid his bright little eyes. His 
hair was so long it flowed about his waist, 
and his beard fairly touclicd his toes, making 
him a strange object indeed. 

Now the blown dwarfs were generally of 
very cruel and malicious dispositions, and 
consequently the peasants avoided them with 
tile greatest care; but Fritz cared not tlio 
snap of his finger for this one, and so ho 
immediately resumed his repast. 

“ I say, my fine fellow,” recommenced tho 
dwarf, “ cat with nio to-day.” 

“Tliank you,” returned the other, “I have 
nearly finished, as you may see, so I wish to 
reserve a good appetite for supper. It will bo 
a rousing one, I assure you,ilf I come across 
tlio fat buck I saw some time ago.” 

“ Pshaw 1” exclaimed the other, petulantly; 
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“como and I’ll help you take him, then. 
^yhat’3 the use of a body heliig so afraid of 
one's selfl” 

Fritz was natur.ally of an inquiring mind, 
and Ills curiosity was aroused to tlio bigliest 
degree by the dwarf’s invitation; so lie deter¬ 
mined to accompany hliu, resolving, liowever, 
to maintain the strictest guard over bis 
actions, 

“Ail riglit, old Brownie!” said he, ap¬ 
proaching tlie tree; “ iet’s ho offl” 

The iittle man dropped quickly fiem ills 
pcrcli to the ground, and began to travel 
along at a great rate, Fritz was obliged to 
run at the top of his speed to keep up with 
him, and was forced to cry out fur his 
compauiou to stop. 

“Ypu must go slower,’.’ said he, panting 
furiously, “ or leave mo behind.” 

“Booh,pooh 1” cried the other; “that’s a 
likely story 1 You are younger and stronger 
tliaii I. Besides, I’m In a hurry. Wo have 
not much fiirtlier to go.” 

But the hunter, partly because ho began to 
suspect the dwarf, and partly from fatigue, 
sat down upon a'log to rest himself. 

“Such an unreasbnahle fellow as you,” 
snarled the little man, “I never met with 
before; hut I suppose I must wait.” 

The two were now at the bottom of a 
rocky elevation, closed in on all sides by a 
dense fringe of ills and hemlocks. The noise 
of a waterfall atashortdlst.ance beyond could 
be heard, combined with the singing of many 
birds, wbicli gradually Increased In melody 
tmtil Fritz was quite ravished at the sweet 
notes that assailed bis ears. The dwarf, 
observing his rapture, said: 

“ The sounds you hear mark the end of our 
journey; for there I live. You can tell by 
the noise that it is but a short disttuice 
thither.” 

By this lime Fritz was himself again, and, 
after a little, concluded to resume tlie walk, 

A few minutes sufliced to bring him to a 
scene of marvellous beauty. On the summit 
of tlie hill lay a smooth plain of some distance 
in extent, in tlie centre of which rose a palace 
of llic whitest marble. At a few yards beyond 
a boaiitirnl stream of water poured along a 
rocky declivity, and, darting swiftly down, 
was soon lost to siglit. From this waterfall 
arose such sweet and musical sounds, that, 
when united witli tlie songs of the many 
birds about, the two formed a most exquisite 
melody. All around the palace were numer¬ 
ous groves and fountains, among which roved 


throngs of deer, wolves, boars and other 
beasts, and all so tamo that tliey flocked 
around our young adventurer, licking his 
hands and fawning at his feet. Among 
others was a snow-white hind of great beauty, 
which most attracted his attention. She sur¬ 
passed the rest in gentleness, and followed 
Fritz at every step, although frequently 
driven aw.ay by the dwarf. 

“ Tills Is an enchanting spot, indeed I” cried 
the hunter, as they entered the doorway of 
the palace; “ but you do not say it belongs to 
you ?” 

“To whom else dost thou imagine?" 
growled his guide. “ Beware thou becomest 
not too Inquisitive, or thou wilt repent thy 
folly I Follow me.” 

Fritz apologized for his speech, but noticed 
wltliin himself that the old fellow’s bearing 
had entirely changed; for now he was much 
bolder and more commanding timn at first. 
This redoubled his caution, and lie advanced 
warily into tlie palace. But if he had been 
suiprlsed at lls beauty without, he w.os over¬ 
come by Its elegance within. The walls were 
of the whitest marble, inlaid with gold and 
precious stones, The massive doors were of 
larch and ebony, and so highly polished that 
they reflected as well as the most perfect 
mirror. From a gorgeous fretwork of gold fu 
the centre of the ceiling tlicrc hung a 
monstrous chandelier, supported by chains of 
solid gold, and adorned with millions of 
diamonds and rubies. For a light there was 
fi.xcd In each branch a huge diamond of so 
high a degree of polish that their brilliancy 
completely llhiinlnated the Immense apart¬ 
ment. In one of the rooms, on an elevated 
dais of pearl, was a bciuitiful double throne, 
on which sat the counterpart of the dwprf in 
all things, excepting she was a woman. 
Around her were hundreds of dwarfs and 
brownies, all of whom paid their obeisance to 
her and to our hero’s companion tlie moment 
they perceived his coming. Fritz followed 
his guide in the greatest wonder, until tho 
latter took tho vacant seat on tho throne, and 
received a crown and sceptre from an attend¬ 
ant. Tlien the woodman’s son could go no 
further, for he was restrained from so doing 
by tlie swarms of dwarfs that pressed around 
him, crying, “ Hall to our king and queen 1” 

“ So, so,” tlioiight Fritz to himself, “ I have 
fallen into a pretty trap! My companion is a 
king, and I shall probably have to pay for my 
freedom with him. However, I will put on a 
bold front and see what that will gain mo." 
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Hero ho was Interrupted In his cogitations by 
the dwarf king. 

“Slave,” cried he, pompously, “I have long 
wished for a son of Adam ns a servant I I 
have found one In thee; prepare to obeyl”. 

“FaithI” cried Fritz, conr!tgcously; “I’ll 
do no such thing, for 1 must now return 
home.” 

At this speech a: lend volley of laughter 
burst from the assemblage, and a grim smile 
played upon the features of the king. 

“Dost thou know, my bold fellow, tbou 
Cfliddst never find thy home ? Art thou so 
Ignorant as not to know that thy father’s 
house lies a thousand miles away? Thou 
hast been brought here by magic, and by 
m.agic alone canst thou escape. Demean 
thyself, then, ns beeomes a slave, and work 
my bidding I Away with him 1 Instruct him 
in his duties!” 

Before Fritz could make further expostu¬ 
lation he was led awiiy by the brownies, who 
conducted him Into the open air. . Hero ho 
was Inforiried his lot would be to feed the 
beasts that thronged the place, wliieh, as they 
were quite tame, was no hard duty. 

Day after day found our young hunter 
roving through garden and grove, throwing 
food hero and there to Ids gentle boasts, but 
ever on the alert to escape. 

One morning, after performing his noous- 
tomed duties, he laid down under a shady 
tree and began to eonsidor his situation. Ho 
had about given tip hope. Wbat could ho 
do? Go where ho would, the watchful eyes 
of his master ever followed him. It was of 
no use to try to elude them; It would only 
result In some severe punishment to bimscif 
—the loss of his liberty, peibnps, whleli, to 
an active youth like Fritz, would be a wretched 
ndsbap Indeed. At this moment ho feels 
something touch bis hand, and, looking up, ho 
beheld the beautiful white hind he had first 
seen when brought hither by the dwarf king. 

“ What do yon want, my pretty creature?” 
said he, taking her silken ears between his 
fingers. 

“To aid thee to escape,” answered the hind, 
in a low, sweet voice. 

Fritz was greatly surprised to find that she 
could speak, being a mere beast, and said, 
smiling at her assurance: 

“What could you, a timid door, do?” 

“Bind around my neck,” continued she, 
“ the longest hair In the dwarf king’s beard, 
and thou and I are free.” 


: “But how shall I accomplish,this?” asked 
he. “ ’Tls worth my life even to attempt it.” 

“Manage to approach him In his sleep, and 
then throw this gold-dust into his eyes.” And 
tlie hind produced a pliial of thesiiiningsand. 
‘ Then,” continued the gentle creature, “ thou 
canst pluck the hair, which must be brouglit 
directly to me. But I am watched. Be 
cautious I” And the deer bounded oif to Join 
her companions. 

Fritz meditated for a long while. Could 
the hind be a person disguised by enchant¬ 
ment? Very possibly; for he remembered 
how the dwarf had repulsed her when she 
followed them on their arrival hither, and 
how jealously they had been watched when¬ 
ever seen together by tlie little men. If she 
was enchanted, might not all the animals bo 
also? Most likely; and for their sake, as 
well as on his own account, ho resolved to 
attempt the deed. But how was he to do it? 
Ho was not allowed in the palace after dark. 
How could ho nccumplisli It? At length ho 
hit upon a plan.. He knew that in the same 
room where the king slept, a large wolf 
watched in the night time. During the day 
ho roved the gardens.with the other animals, 
and could easily be found. 

Fritz arose immediately to search for him, 
and, having discovered him fast asleep in a 
retired nook, he gagged the creature, and tied 
him so securely he bad no possibility of 
escaping. He then procured an old wolf¬ 
skin from the king’s gardener, on the pretcnco 
his coat w.as worn out and he wished to make, 
him a new one, and patiently awaited the. 
approach of night. 

About dusk be slipped unobserved into tlio 
dwarf king’s chamber, and laid down in tlie 
darkest corner of tire room. So ingeniously 
liad lie fitted tiio skin to ids person, tliat no 
one could possibly detect tlie deception. 

Two liours elapsed, wlien in came the king 
of the dwarfs, attended by tlie brownie of tlio 
bed-cliamber, wlio, having seen bis master 
safe on ids coucli, and the supposed wolf in 
his accustomed corner, extinguished the 
lights and left the apartment. In a few 
minutes, by ids loud snoring, the dwarf in¬ 
formed Fritz tliat tlio time bad come. Ob¬ 
structed as lie w.as, ho could not move as softly 
as lie wislicd, and soon lie awoke the king by 
hitting tlio bed witli his feet. The dwarf, 
half asleep, stretclicd out ids liand, and, feel¬ 
ing the rougli hair of tlio wolf-skin, thouglit 
all was tiglit, and turning over on his side. 
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was soon fast asleep again. Filtz advanced 
more cautiously tills time, but again lie awoke 
the king by his noisy movements. 

“ PIsb, pish I Get thee away, Bobe 1” cried 
he; “don’t trouble mo again 1” 

But “Bobo” did trouble him again, or 
rather his substitute did; for Fritz, becoming 
alarmed, threw the dust so adroitly into his 
m.ijesty’s eyes, tliat'tlie latter sank into a 
most profound slumber. Now was the time, 
and our hero laid about him for the longest 
hair; but where was it? Do what he would, 
ho could not llnd it. All seemed of the same 
length. He was about giving it up in despair, 
when ho felt something tickle his nose so 
keenly he could hardly refrain from sneezing. 
Although the room was perfectly dark, ho 
could feel that it was the object of his search, 
and gently plucking it, he Joyfully hastened 
for the open air. Tills ho accomplislied with- 
ont being seen, for every one was fast asleep, 
and as lie emerged from the palace, he niot 
the hind at the doorway. 

“Have you the charm?” asked she, trem¬ 
bling violently. 

“Tliat 1 liavol” answered ho, binding it 
about her slender neck. And instantly sho 
was transformed into the most lovely fairy. 

Fritz thought he was certainly dreaming. 
Could tliere e.sist so beautiful and charmliig 
a being as the one before him? Her face 
was of transceiulent loveliness, her form most 
symmetrically moulded, and her long dark 
hair, surmouiited by a coronet of sparkling 
sappiiiros, gave to lier an air of queenly grace 
and beauty. Waving a tiny silver wand, sho 
sang as follows: 

“Fairies of Grisolda’s reign. 

Souk tliy loving queen againi 
Leave cacli beastly form, and rise 
Fairies of my paradise I 
Elf and brownie, got ye gone 
Ere the morning sun dotli dawni 
Fairies, drive each dwarf away. 

And Griselda’a word obeyl” 


She had hardly ended before the whole 
plain was covered with dwarfs fleeing for 
their very lives, followed behind by troops of 
fairy soldiers armed wltli silver lances. In a 
few moments not a brownie remained, for 
they had all followed their king, who bad been 
tlio first to fly. Tlio fairy, after thanking her 
deliverer, said: 

“I am Griselda, queen of all this realm, 
who, by the enmity of Uio king of the dwarfs, 
was forced to take the form of a hind. Nor 
did my subjects escape; all were ebanged into 
birds or boasts. Our misfortunes arose from 
tills cause: Once in a century we fairies lose 
our power, and are become as mortals. It is 
during tlint period that we are subject to tho 
att.icks of our enemies, who well know our 
weakness at such times. Some months ago, 
while undergoing that eliaiige, wo were 
assailed by tlio king of tlio dwarfs, wbo, with 
an army of his people, usurped our kingdom, 
and transformed us into tlio ereatnres thou 
hast seen. Tliere was no aid but through 
thee, and I, being tbo only fairy to wliom 
speech Iiad been left, sought thy nsslstnnco. 
Thou hast delivered us; ask thy own re¬ 
ward.” 

And what do you imagine ho asked for? 
AVhy, tho queen’s hand in marriage; ami be 
received it, too, for Griselda well knew tbo 
worth of Fritz the liuntor. So slio made lilni 
an immortal and a prince, and together tliey 
ruled her fairy kingdoni. 

I could not begin to emimorate tho victories 
ho won over tlio king of tlio dwarfs, but lie 
whipped his dwarfslilp so complotoly that ho 
was glad to fly to another land for safety, from 
whence ho never returned, Fritz did not 
forget his parents, but often visited them 
Willie tliey were alive,' to fill their aged hearts 
with Joy. 

At the wedding the fairies cried, “Peace to 
King Fritz and Queen Griselda 1” And so do 
we cry, “ Peaco bo to the royal palrl” 
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GOODY GKACIOXJS, AND THE FOBGET-JJIE-NOT. 

A PAIBT TAIiE. 

BY J0H3T NEAL, 


Once there was a little bit of a thing—not 
more than so high—and her name was Buth 
Page; but thej called her Teenty-Tawnty, for 
she was the d^dntiest little creature yon ever 
saw, with the smoothest hair and the brightest 
face; and then she was always playing abont, 
and always happy: and so the people that 
lived in that part of the country, when they 
heard her laughing and singing by herself at 


peep of day, like little birds after a shower, 
and saw her running about in the edge of the 
wood after tulips and butterflies, or tuinbling 
head-over-heels in the long rich grass by the 
riveraide, with her little pet lamb or her two 
white pigeons always under her feet, or lis¬ 
tening to the wild bees in the apple-blossoms, 
with her sweet mouth “all in a tremble,’’ and 
her happy eyes brimful of sunshine—they used 
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to say tliat she was no child at ail, or no child 
of earth, bnt a Fairy-gilt, and that she must 
hare been dropped into her mother’s lap, like 
a handful of flowers when she was half asleep; 
and so they wouldn’t call her Ruth Page—no 
indeed, that they wouldn’t!—but they called 
her Teenty-Tawnty, or the Fairy; and 

they used to bring her Fairy Tales to read, 
till she couldn’t bear to read any thing else, 
and wanted to be a fairy herself. 

'Well, and so one day, when she was out 
walking in the sweeb-smelling woods, all 
alone by herself, singing “ Where are you 
going, my pretty maid, my pretty maid ?” and 
watching the gold-jackets, and the blue dra¬ 
gon-flies, and the sweet pond-lilies, and the 
bright-eyed glossy eels, and the little crimson- 
spotted flsh, as they “ coiled and swam,” dart¬ 
ing hither and thither, like ‘‘flashes of golden 
fire,” and thea huddling together, ail of a sud¬ 
den, just underneath the green turf where she 
sat, as if they saw something, and were half 
frightened to death, and were trying to hide 
in the shadow; well and so—as she sat there, 
with her little naked feet hanging over and 
almost touching the water, singing to herself, 
“ hly face is my fortnne, sir, she said! sir, she 
said I” And looking down into a deep sunsliiny 
spot, and holding the smooth hair away from 
her face with both hands; and trying to count 
the dear little flsh before they got over their 
fright, all at once she began to think of the 
water-fairies, and how cool and pleasant it 
must be to live in these deep sunshiny hol¬ 
lows, with green turf all abbut you, the blos¬ 
soming trees and the blue sky overhead, the 
bright gravel underneath your feet, like pow¬ 
dered stars, and thousands of beautiful fish for 
play-fellows! all spotted with gold and crim¬ 
son, or winged with rose-leaves, and striped 
with faint purple and burnished silver, like 
the shells and flowers of the deep sea, where 
the moonlight buds and blossoms forever and 
ever; and then she thought if she could only 
just reach over, and dip one of her little fat 
rosy feet into the smooth shining water—just 
once—only once—it would be so pleasanti 
and she should be so happy! and then, if she 
could but manage to scare the fishes a little— 
a very little—^that would be such glorious fun, 
too—wouldn’t it, you ? 

Well and so—she kept stooping and stoop¬ 
ing, and stretching and stretching, and sing¬ 
ing to herself all the while, “Sir, she said! 
sir, she said! Pm going a milking, sir, she 
said!” till just as she was ready to tumble in, 
head first, something jumped oat of the bushes 


behind her, almost touching her as it passed, 
and went plump into the deepest part of the 
pool! saying, “ Once! once!” with a heavy 
booming sound, like the tolling of a great bell 
under water, and afar off. 

“ Goody gracious! what’s that?” screamed 
little Bulli Page, and the nest moment, she 
began to laugh and jump and clap her hands, 
to see what a scampering there was among 
the poor silly fish, and all for nothing I stdd 
she; for out came a great good-natured bull¬ 
frog, with an eye like a bird, and a big bell- 
mouth, and a back all frosted over with pre¬ 
cious stones, and dripping witli sunshine; 
and there he sat looking at her awhile, as if he 
wanted to frighten her away; and then he 
opened his great lubberly mouth at her, and 
bellowed out, “ Once! once!” and vanished. 

“Luddytuddy! who cares for you ?” said 
little Rnlh; and so, having got over her 
fright, she began to creep to the fedge of the 
bank once more, and look down into the 
deep water, to see what had become of the 
little flsh that were so plentiful there, and so 
happy but a few minutes before. But they 
were all gone, and the water was as still as 
death; and while she sat looking into it, and 
waiting for them to come back, and wonder¬ 
ing why they should be so frightened at noth¬ 
ing but a bull-frog, which they must have 
seen a thousand times, the poor little simple¬ 
tons ! and thinking she should like to catch 
one of the smallest and carry it home to her 
little baby-brother, all at once a soft shadow 
fell upon the water, and the scented wind 
blew her smooth hair all into her eyes, and 
as she put up both hands in a hurry to pull 
it away, she heard something like a whisper 
close to her ear, saying, “ Twice! twice!” and 
just then the trailing branch of a tree swept 
over the turf and flUed the whole air with a 
storm of blossoms, and she heard the same 
low whisper repeated close at her ear, saying, 
“ Twice! twice!” and then she happened to 
look down into the water—and what do you 
think she saw there ? 

“ Goody gracious, mamma! is that you?” 
said poor little Ruth; and up she jumped, 
screaming louder than ever, and looking all 
about her, and calling, “Mamma, mamma! 
I see you, mamma! you needn’t hide, mam¬ 
ma!” But DO mamma was to be found. 

“"Well, if that isn’t the strangest thing!” 
said little Ruth, at last, after listening a few 
minutes, on looking all around everywhere, 
and up into the trees, and away off down 
the river-path, and then toward the house* 
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“ If I didn’t think I saw my dear good 
mamma’s face ia the water, os plain as day, 
and if I didn’t hear something whisper in my 
ear and say, “ Twice! twiceV *—and then she 
stopped, and held her breath, and listened 
again—“if I didn’t hear it as pl^ as ever I 
heard any thin g in my life, then my name 
isn’t Ruth Page, that’s all, nor Teenty-Tawnty 
neither!’’ And then she stopped, and began 
to feel very unhappy and sorrowful; for she 
remembered how her mother had cautioned 
her never to go near the river, nor into the 
woods’alone, and how she had promised her 
mother many and many a time never to do 
so, never, never! And then the tears came 
into her eyes, and she began to wish herself 
away from the haunted spot, where she could 
kneel down and say her prayers; and then 
she looked up to the sky, and then down into 
the still water, and then she thought she 
would just go and take one more peep—only 
one—just to see if the dear little fishes had 
got over their fright, and then she would run 
home to her mother, and tell her how for¬ 
getful she had been, and how naughty, and 
ask her to give her something that would 
make her remetnber her promises. Poor 
thing! little did she know how deep the 
water was, nor how wonderfully she had 
escaped! once, once! twice, twice! and still 
she ventured a third time. 

"Well and so—don’t you think, she crept 
along, crept along to the very edge of the 
green, slippery turf, on her hands and knees, 
half trembling with fear, and half laughing to 
think of that droll-looking fat fellow, with 
the big bell-mouth, and the yellow breeches, 
and the grass-green military jacket, turned 
up with buflf and embroidered with gems, 
and the bright golden eye that had so fright¬ 
ened her before, and wondering in her little 
heart if he would show himself again; and 
singing all the while, as she crept nearer, 
“Kobody asked you, sir, she said! sir, she 
said! nobody asked you, sir, she said!” till at 
last she had get near enough to look over, 
and see the little fishes there tumbling about 
by dozens, and playing bo-peep with the 
flowers that grew underneath the bank, and 
were multiplied by thousands in the clear 
water, when, all at once, she felt the turf giv¬ 
ing way, and she put out her arms and 
screamed for her mother. Goody gracious! 
how she did scream! and then something 
answered from the flowing waters nndemeath, 
and from the flowering trees overhead, with 
a mournful sweet sound, like wailing afar ofi*, 


“ Thrice! thrice!” and the flashing waters 
swelled up, saying, Thrice! tfiricel” and the 
flowering branch of the tree swept over the 
turf, and the sound was the same, “ Thrice! 
thrice!” and in she went, headlong, into the 
deepest part of tiie pool, screaming with 
terror, and calling on her mother to the last; 
poor mother! 

Well and so—when she came to herself, 
where do yon think she was ? Why, she was 
lying oat in. the warm snmmer air, on a green 
bank, all tnfted with cowslips and violets and 
clover-blossoms, with a plenty of strawberries 
nndemeath her feet, and the bluest water you 
ever saw all round her, mnrmaring like the 
rose-lipped sea-shells; and the air was fall of 
singing-birds, and there was a little old 
woman looldng at her, with the fnnniest cap, 
and a withered face not bigger than yon may 
see when you look at the baby through the , 
big end of a spyglass; the cap was a morning- 
glory, and it was tied nndemeath the ohfn 
with bleached cobweb, and the streamers and 
bows were just like the colors you see in a 
soap-bubble. 

“ Goody gracious! where am I now ?” said 
little Rath. 

“ Yes, my dear, that’s my name,” said the 
little old woman, dropping a low courtesy, 
and then spinning round two or three times, 
and squatting down suddenly, so as to make 
what yon call a cheese. 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say that’s your 
real name,” whispered little Ruth. 

“ To be sure it is! just as much as—and 
pray, my little creature, what’s your name?” 

“ Mine! O, my name is Ruth Page, only 
Ruth Page,” and up she jumped, and spun 
round among the strawberries and flowers, 
and tried to make a conrtesy like the little 
old woman, and then they both burst out a- 
laughing together. 

“Well,” s^d Goody Gracious, “you’re a 
nice, good-natured, funny little thing, I’ll say 
that for yon, as ever I happened to meet with; 
but haven’t you another and a prettier name, 

hey?” 

“Why, sometimes they call me Little 
Teenty-Tawnty,” said Ruth. 

“ Piddle-de-dee, I don’t like that name any 
better than the other; we must give yon a 
new name,” said the little old woman; “but 
fimt tell me,”—and she grew very serious, 
and her little sharp eyes changed color—first 
tell me bow you happened to te here, in the 
very heart of Fairy-land, with nobody to take 
care of you, and not so mnch as a wasp or a 
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bumble-bee to watch oTer you when you are 
asleep.” 

“ Indeed, and indeed, ma’am, I don’t know,” 
said little Bath; “ all I know is, that I have 
been very naughty, and that I am drowned, 
and that I shall never see my poor dear 
mamma anymore!” And then she up and 
told the whole story to the little old woman, 
crying bitterly all the while. 

“Don’t take on so, my little dear, don’t 
don’t!” smd Goody Gracious; and out she 
whipped what appeared to Kuth nothing but 
a rumpled leaf of the tiger-lily, and wiped 
her eyes with it. “Be a good child, and, 
after a trial of three days in Fairy-land, if you 
want to go back to your mother you shall go, 
and you may carry with you a token to her 
that you have told the truth.” 

“O, bless your dear old-fashioned face,” 
smd Buth; “O, bless you, bless you! only 
give me a token that will make me always 
remember what I have promised my poor 
dear mother, and I shall be so happy! and I 
wont ask for anything else.” 

“What, neither for humming-birds, nor 
gold-fish, nor butterflies, nor diamonds, nor 
pearls, nor anything you have been wishing 
for so long, ever since you were able to read 
about Fairy-land?” 

“No, ma’am; just give me aring of wheat- 
straw, or a brooch from the ruby-beetle, if 
you like, and I shall be satisfied.” 

“ Be it so; before I change you to a fairy, 
you must make choice of what you want to 
see In Fmry-land for three days running; for, 
at the end of that time, I shall change you back 
again, so that if you are of the same mind 
then, you may go back to your mother, and. 
If not, you will stay with us for ever and 
ever.” 

“For ever and ever?” said Bath, and she 
trembled; “ please ma’am, I should like to go 
now, if it’s all the same to you ?” 

“Ko! but take this flower,” and, as she 
spoke, she stooped down, and pulled up a 
forget-me-not by the roots, and breathed upon 
it, and it blossomed all over; “ take this root,’^ 
said she, “ and plant it somewhere, and tend 
it well, and at any time after three days, if 
you get tired of being here, all you have to 
do will be Just to pull it up out of the earth, 
and wish yourself at home, and you will find 
yourself there in a moment, in yonr own little 
bed.” 

“ Goody grac^oos! you don’t say so P 

“ But I do say so.” 

“ I declare, I’ve a good mind to try I” 


“ What, pull it up before you have planted 
it? No, no, my dear. It must be left out 
three-score and twelve hours, and be watered 
with the dews and the starlight of the South 
Sea, where you are now, thousands and 
thousands of miles from your own dear 
country; but there is one thing I would have 
you know before you plant the flower.” 

“If you please, ma’am,” said little Ruth. 

“ It is given to you, my dear, to help you 
correct your faults; you mean to do right, 
and you try pretty hard, but you are so for¬ 
getful, you say.” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“ Well, now, but just so long as you tend 
this plant with care, and water it every day 
at the same hour—you will be growing 
better.” 

Ruth was overjoyed. 

“ But,” continued the fairy, “ if you neglect 
it for a single day, it will begin to droop and 
wither, the leaves will change, and some of 
the blossoms will drop ofi*, and your mother 
will begin to feel unhappy and low-spirited.” 

“ O yes; but I never shall, ma’am—never, 
iierer/” 

“ Don’t be too sure; and if you neglect it 
for two whole days running, all the flowers 
will drop oflTbut ohe, and your mother will 
take to her bed, and nobody but you will 
know what ails her.” 

Poor Ruth began to tremble, and the tears 
came in her eyes. 

“ But,” continued the fmry, “ but if you 
should neglect it for three days running, my 
poor child—but for three days running—the 
last flower will drop off, and your mother 
will die of a broken heart,” 

“ O, mercy, mercy!” cried poor little Ruth. 
“O, take it! take it! I wouldn’t have it for 
the world I” and she flung it down upon the 
loose earth, and shook her little fingers, just 
as if something had stung her. 

“It is too late now. See, my dear, it has 
already taken root, and now there is no help 
for it. Remember! your mother’s health, 
happiness and life depend upon that flower. 
Watchitwell; And now, daughter of earth,” 
and, as she spoke, she stooped, and pulled up 
a whole handful of violets, dripping with 
summer rain—and repeating the words, 
“Daughter of earth, away! Rosebud, ap¬ 
pear!” shook the moisture all over her; and 
instantly the dear child found herself afloat 
in the air, with pinions of purple gauze, be- 
dropped with gold, with millions of little 
fairies all about her, swarming like butterflies 
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and blossoms after a pleasant rain, and wel* 
coming their sister Bosebad to Fairy-land. 

“ Well,” thought Bosebad—we most call 
her Bosebad now—“ well, if this being a lit¬ 
tle fmry isn’t one of the pleasantest things; 
and then she recollected that she had OTdj ■ 
three days to stay there and see the sights, 
and she looked round her to ask if there was 
anybody near to help her, and take charge of 
her, and tell her what to do, and where to go. 

“Daughter,” said a sweet voice that she 
knew, though it appeared to come out and 
steal up from the leaves of another morning- 
glory—“ Daughter I” 

Mother,” said Bosebud. 

“ Ton may have your choice to-day of these 
three things—a butterfly-hunt, a wedding, or 
a play.” 

“ O, a wedding, a wedding,” said Bosebud. 

“ 0,1 have always wanted to see a wedding.” 

“Be it so,” said the voice; and instantly a 
sweet wind arose, and lifted her up, and 
swept her, and thousands more like her, over 
the blue deep, so swiftly that no thin g could 
he seen but a mist of sparkles here and there, 
till they all found themselves on the seashore, 
at the mouth of a deep sparry cave, all hung 
about with the richest moss, and lighted with 
pearls in clusters, and with little patches of 
glow-worms, and carpeted with the wings of 
butterflies. In the midst, were a multitude 
of little fairies, hovering and floating over a 
throne of spider-net ivory, on which lay the 
bride, with a veil of starlight, interwoven with 
the breath of roses, covering her from head to 
foot, and falling over the couch like sunshine 
playing on clear water. 

By-and-by a faint, strange murmuring was 
heard afar off, like the ringing of lily-bells to 
the touch of the honey-be^, growing louder 
and louder, and coming nearer and nearer 
every moment. Bosebud turned toward the 
sea with all the other fairies, and held her 
breath; and after a few moments, a fleet* of 
little ships, with the most delicate purple and 
azure sails, so thin that you could see the sky 
through them, came tilting along over the 
sea as if they were alive—and so they were— 
and drew up, as if in order of battle, just be¬ 
fore the mouth of the cave; and then a silver 
trumpet sounded on the shore, and a swarm of 
hornets appeared, whizzing and whirring all 
about the cave; and then there was another 
trumpet, aud another, about as loud as yon 
may hear from a caged blue-bottle, and com¬ 
pliments were interchanged, and a salute 
fired, which frightened the little lady-fairies 


into all sorts of shapes, and made the little 
fairy-bride j amp and ask If her time had come, 
though to tell you the truth, the noise did not 
appear much more terrible to Bosebad than 
her little brother’s pop-gun; and then, a sort 
of barge, not unlike the bl(»somof a sweet 
pea in shape, was manned from the largest of 
the fleet, and, when it touched the bright 
sparkling sand, out leaped a little prince of a 
fellow, with a bunch of white feathers in his 
hat, plucked from the moth-miller, a sword 
like the finest cambric needle, belted about 
his wmst, and the most unimpeachable small- 
cloLhes. 

This turned out to be the bridegroom; and 
after a few more flourishes, and not a little 
pulling and hauling among the bridemaids, 
the bride and the bridegroom stood np to¬ 
gether, and looked silly and sheepish, as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths; and 
after listening awhile to an old droning-beetle, 
without hearing a word he said, they bowed 
and curtsied, and made some sort of a reply, 
nobody could guess what; and then forth 
stepped the master of ceremonies, a priggish- 
looking grasshopper, with straw-colored 
tights, and a fashionable coat, single-breasted, 
and so quakerish it set poor little Bosebad a 
laughing, in spite of all she could do, every 
lime she looked at his legs; and then! out 
ran the ten thousand trumpeting bumble-bees, 
and the katydid grew noisier than ever, and 
the cricket chirruped for joy, and 'the bride¬ 
groom touched the bride's cheek, and pointed 
slyly toward a little heap of newly-rgathered 
roses and violets, piled up afar oflT, in a 
shadowy part of the cave, just underneath a 
tnuUng canopy of changeable moss; the bride 
blushed, and the fairies tittered, and little 
Rosebud turned away, and wish^ed herself at 
home, and instantly the bride and bridegroom 
vanished! and the ships and the fairies! and 
the lights and the music I and Bosebud found 
herself standing face to face with the little 
withered old woman, who was looking moum- 
fiiily at the drooping forget-me-not. The 
tears came into her eyes, and for the first time 
since the flower took root—for the very first 
time—she began to think of her mother, and 
of her promise to the fairy; and she stooped 
down, in an agony of terror. and shame and 
self-reproach, to see how it fared with her 
forget-me-not. Alas! it had already begun 
to droop and wither; and the leaves were 
changing color, and the blossoms were drop¬ 
ping off, and shs knew that her mother was 
beginning .to suffer. 
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“ 0 that I had never seen the hateful 
flower!” cried Hosebud. And then instantly 
recollecting herself, she dropped upon her 
knees, and kissed it, and wept upon it, and 
the flower seemed refreshed by her tears; 
and when she stood up and looked into the 
face of the good little fairy, and saw her lips 
tremble, and the color change in her sweet, 
mournful eyes, she felt as if she never should 
be happy again. 

“Daughter of earth! child of the air!” 
said the fairy, “ two more days remain to thee. 
What wouldst thou have?” 

“0 nothing! nothing! Let me but go 
back to my dear, dear mother, and I shall be 
so happy!” 

“ That cannot be. These trials are to pre¬ 
pare thee for thy return to her. Be patient, 
and take thy choice of these three things—a 
tournament, a coronation, or a ball!” 

“ Goody gracioijf! how I should like to see 
a coronation I” cried Rosebud. And then she 
recollected herself, and blushed and curtsied, 
and smd, “ if you please ma’am.” 

“ Call me mother, my dear; in Fairy-land I 
am your mother.” 

“Well, mother,” said Rosebud, the tears 
starting into her eyes, and her heart swelling, 
as she determined never to call her mamma, 
no, never! “Well, mother, if you please, I 
would rather stay here and watch the flower; 
I don’t want to see anything more in Fairy¬ 
land; Fve had enough of such things to last 
me as long as I live. But 0, if I should hap¬ 
pen to fall asleep!” 

“ If you should, my dear, you will wake in 
season; but take your choice.” 

“ Thank you, mother, but I choose to stay 
here.” 

At these words the fairy vanished, and 
Rosebud was left alone, looking at the dear 
little flower, which seemed to grow fresher 
and fresher, and more and more beautiful 
every minute, and ’wondering whether it 
would be so with her dear mamma; and then 
she fell to thinking about her home, and how 
much trouble she had given her mother, and 
how much better she would always be after 
she had got back to her once more;- and then 
she fell asleep, and slept so soundly that she 
did not wake till -the sun was up, and it was 
time to water the flower. 

At first she was terribly frightened; but 
when she remembered what the fairy told her, 
she began to feel comfortable, and, lest some¬ 
thing might happen, she took a little sea-shell 
that lay there, and running down to the water. 


dipped it up full, and was on her way back, 
thinking how happy her poor dear mamma 
would feel if she could only know v:hat it was 
and icho it was that made her so much better, 
when she heard the strangest and sweetest 
noises all about her in the as if the whole 
sky was full of the happiest and merriest 
creatures! and when she looked up, lo! there 
was a broad glitter to be seen, as Lf the whole 
population of Fairy-land were passing right 
over her head, making a sort of path like that 
you see at sunrise along the blue deep, when 
tbe waters are motionless and smooth and 
clear. 

“Well,” said she, looking up, “ I do wonder 
where they are going so fast,”—and then she 
stopped—“ and I do think they might be civil 
enough just to let a body know; I dare say 
’tis the coronation, or the butterfly hunt, or 
the tournament, or the—O, how I should like 
to be there!” 

No sooner was the wish uttered, than she 
found herself seated in a high gallery, as deli¬ 
cately carved as the ivory fans of the east; 
with diamonds and ostrich-feathers all about 
and below her, and a prodigious crowd assem¬ 
bled in the open air—with the lists open—a 
trumpet sounding—and scores of knights 
armed cap-a-pie, and mounted on dragon-flies, 
waiting for the charge. All eyes were upon 
her, and everybody about was whispering her 
name, and she never felt half so happy in her 
life; and she was just beginning to compare 
the delicate embroidery of her wings with that 
of her next neighbor, a sweet little Fairy who 
sat looking through her Angers at a youthful 
cliampion below, and pouting and pouting as 
if she wanted everybody to know that he had 
jilted her, when she happened to see a little 
forget-me-not embroidered on his beaver; and 
she instantly recollected her promise, and cried 
out, “O mamma, mamma!” and wished her¬ 
self back again, where she 'might sit by the 
flower and watch over it, and never leave it, 
never! till her three days of trial were ended. 

In a moment, before she could speak a 
word, or even make a bow to the nice little 
boy-fairy, who had just handed her up her 
glove on the point of a lance like a sunbeam, 
she found herself seated by the flower. Poor 
little thing! It was too late! Every blossom 
had fallen off bnt one, and that looked un¬ 
healthy, and trembled when she breathed upon 
it. She thought of her mamma, and fancied 
she could see them carrying her up to bed, 
and all the doctors there, and nobody able to 
tell wbat ailed her; and she threw herself all 
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along npon the grass, and 'wished all the fairies 
at the bottom of the Red Sea, and herself with 
them! 

And when she looked up, what do yon think 
she saw ? and where do yon think she was ? 
■Why, she was at the bottom of the Red Sea, 
and all the wonders of the Red Sea were about 
her—chariots and chariot-wheels and the skel¬ 
etons of war-horses, and monnted warriors, 
with heaps of glittering armor, and jewels of 
Eilver and jewels of gold, and banner, and 
shield and spear, with millions and millions of 
little sea-lairies, and Rdbln Goodfellows, and 
giants, and dwarfe, and the funniest-looking 
monsters you ever heard of; and the waters 
were all bright with fairy-lamps that were 
alive, and with ribbons that were alive, and 
with changeable flowers that swam about and 
whispered to each other in a language of their 
own; and there were great heaps of pearl 
washed up into drifts and ridges, and a pile of 
the strangest-looking old-fashioned furniture, 
of gold and ivory, and little mermaids 'with 
their dolls not longer than your finger, with 
live fishes for tails, j nmping abont and playing 
hide-and-seek -with the sun-spots and star¬ 
fishes, and the striped water-enakes of the In¬ 
dian seas—the most brilliant and beautiful of 
all the creatures that live there. 

And while she was looking abont her, and 
wondering at all she saw, she happened to 
think once more of the forget-me-not, and to 
wish herself back again! At that instant she 
heard a great heavy bell booming and tolling 
—she knew it was tolling—and she knew she 
was too late—and she knew that her mother 
was dead of abroken heart—and she fell upon 
her face, and stretched forth her hands 'with a 
shriek, and prayed God to forgive her! and 
allow her to see her mother once more—only 
once more! 

“Why, what ails the child?” whispered 
somebody that seemed to be stooping over her. 

It was her mother’s voice! and poor Rath 
was afraid to look up, lest it shotild all vanish 
forever. 

“ Upon my word, Sarah,” said another voice 
—it was her father’s—" npon my word, Sarah, 
I do not know; but the poor little creature’s 
thoughts appear to have undergone another 
change. I have heard nothing to-day of the 
forget-me-not which troubled her so the first 
week, have you?” • 

“ She has mentioned it but once to-day, and 
then she shuddered; but perhaps we had bet¬ 
ter keep it in the glass till we see whether it 
will hear to be transplanted, for she seems to 


have set her little heart upon having that 
flower live; I ■wish I knew why!” 

“ Do you, indeed, mamma ?” whispered poor 
Ruth, still without looking up; “ well, then, 
I ■wUl tell you. That flower was given me by 
a fairy to make me remember my promises to 
yon, my poor, dear, dead mamma; and so long 
as I water that every day at the same hour, so 
long I shall be growing better and better, and 
my poor dear mamma—boo-hoo! boo-hoof’ 
And the little thing began to cry as if she 
would break her heart 

“ Why, this is stranger than all,” said the 
father. “ I can’t help thinMng the poor child 
would be rational enough now, if she hadn’t 
read so many fairy-books; but what a mercy 
it was, my dear Sarah, and how shall we ever 
be thankful enough, that you happened to be 
down there when she fell into the water.” 

“Ah!” Ruth Page began to hold her breath, 
and listen with the strangest feeling. 

“Yes, Robert; but I declare to you, I am 
frightened whenever I think of the risk I ran 
by letting her fall in, head first, as I did.” 

Poor Ruth began iifting her head by little 
and little, and to feel about, and pinch herself 
to see if she was awake, or only dreaming. 

“And then, too, just think of this terrible 
fever, and the strange, wild poetry she has 
been talking, day after day, about Fairy-land.” 

“Poet^! Fudge, Robert, fudge!” 

Ruth looked up, full of amazement and Joy, 
and whispered, “Fudge, father, fudge!” And 
the very next words that fell from her trem¬ 
bling lips as she sat looking at .her mother, 
and pointing at a little bnnch of forget-me-nots 
in fall flower, that her mother had kept for her 
in a glass by the ■window, were these, “ 0 
mother! dearest mother 1 what a terrible dream 
I have had!” 

“Hush, my love, hush! and go to sleep, 
and we will talk this matter over when yon 
are able to bear it.” 

“ Goody gracious, mamma I” 

“There she goes again!” cried the lather; 
“ now we shall have another fit!” 

“ Hush, hush, my love I yon must go to sleep 
now, and not talk any more.” 

“Well, Mss me, m a mma , and let me have 
yo'ur h and to go to sleep with, and Pll try.” 

Her mother kissed the dear little thing, and 
took her hand in hers, and laid her cheek upon 
the pOlow, and in less than five minutes she 
was sound asleep, and breathing as she hadn’t 
breathed before since she had been fished out 
of the water, nearly three weeks back, on her 
way to Fairy-land. 
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GRANDFATHER’S CANARIE. 


BT CABB£B Z>. BBEBB. 


6 RA 2 n>rATHBB and GrandmotTier Dorsay 
were the dear^t old couple 1 ever knew. 
Grandmother had a mild fair face, blue eyes 
as young-looking as a girl’s, and Ijair still 
golden, except a few silver threads. Grand¬ 
father was hale and hearty, with a full face 
and ruddy cheeks, heavy white hair and 
•lear brown eyes. I often wondered, when 
I saw them tpgether,*how they managed to 
appear so young in their old age, for their 
hearts were youthful too; but I lUiuk it was 
because their lives had been smooth, and 
they loved each other and were patient with 
one another’s failings. 

They had several children, all married. I 
remember Gnicie’s wedding well. She was 
the youngest, audgrandfafeer’s darling; and 
when he gave her away, in church, his voice 
sounded like a great soh, ^d he buried his 
ftice in Ms hands until the ceremony was 
ever. 

I used to think he was.more tender toward 
gnmdmother after this, if that was possible; 
he was so very careful to have her slightest 


wish gratihed, and was as devoted as a lover. 
Gracie went to her husband’s beautiful city 
home soon after her marriage; and,except, 
during a brief visit which she made at grand¬ 
father’s the next summer, I never saw her af¬ 
terward. Grandfather was more reconc^ed to 
her absence after tbis visit, for she seemed 
so perfectly happy, he could not be otherwise. 

“I shall come home every summer, papa,” 
she said, when she bade him good-by. Dear 
child! she little knew what was In store for 
her. . 

Her husband, wrote to grandmother some 
time during the next winter, urging her to 
come on at once, for Gracie was very ill. She 
went immediately; and grandfather, sick at 
heart, took to his bed. . She. was gone for 
some time, and at last sent home the sad 
tidings of Grade’s death. Grandfather was 
too ill to go and see her, so slie was buried in 
the city cemetery, out of his sight. Her 
.husband was taken ill immediately after,and 
in one mouth grandmother returned, leaving 
him by Gi*acie’s side, and briuglug their little 
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in&nt daughter home,ito love and'taie ibr^ 
her own. - 

She did not know until she saw - grand¬ 
father's sad pale face how mneh he had suf¬ 
fered; "but she laid the little child-In his 
arms,'saying, “ She is a precious gif^ fatirer.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, bitterly, “she is ohrs 
to become the joy of our old age" and the 
light of our eyes, and then they will take her 
away from us and lay her in the cold 
ground.” 

“Even then we will be grateful God sent 
her to us, father, for his works are never in 
vain. Look at her sweet face, and be com¬ 
forted.” 

He gazed-upon her, dimly first, through 
bis tears; but his eyes soon brightened, for 
She was very fair, with clear blue eyes look¬ 
ing earnestly into his, and bright hair curl¬ 
ing in tiny golden rings up to the very part 
over her forehead. 

“She is like you, mother,” he said, and a 
glow of ha.ppiness overspread his face. “ She 
is like yOu were when I saw you first—I shall 
never forget the day! her yellow hair is the 
very same. She is just like a little canary 
bird, with her bright eyes and dear golden 
bead! Let us call her Canarie, mother, it 
will suit her so well.” 

Every one said it was an odd freak of 
grandfather’s to call her this; or at least they 
thought so until they saw her; bnt grand¬ 
mother knew that his heart was very sore, 
so she said: ' 

“ It sh^l be as you wish, father.” 

The child grew in strength and beauty, 
never seeming to miss the mother-love which 
the Cold earth shut away from her; for she 
had grandfather and grandmother, and to 
her there was nothing lacking in their ten¬ 
der cate. ' 

There is no companionship like thatof the 
aged, to develop the mental growth of chil¬ 
dren. They enter so faithfully into their 
little,joys and sorrows, and answer so sin- 
^reiy all their childish questions. And Ca¬ 
narie was never still. She must know why 
the flowers blossomed iu the day and the 
stars shone at night. 

“ I don’t know which I like best, grandpa,” 
she said, as she sat holding the day’s with¬ 
ered but fragrant roses in her dimpled hands, 
and watching the stats brighten in the sky. 
Are stars God’s flowers, grandpa?” 

And grandfather, taking her upon his knee, 
told her they were worlds like ours, whieh 
God had made. 


' ^ Ton are wrong to-ctowd thedtild’smhi& 
with such things so early,” some one said to 
him, “she cannot understand what you- tdl 
her, and it only burdens her little brain.” 

The same Power which planted the int- 
pulse to ask me iu her inind,;gave her ciqiao- 
ity to understand my answer,” grand&ther 
replied. “ Children comprehend much-mors 
than we think, and it is better to tell them' 
the truth, than to crowd their minds with 
falsehood, or with vt^ie answers with only 
a shadow of truth about tbeia. Sofae brought' 
her Up in his Own way, and a^ very, interest¬ 
ing one it proved to be. • ' 

• As sooh as Canarie grew out of-her long 
dresses, grandfather said, “ Uotber, you amt 
1 are too old to burden oiir minds with- the 
fitshions and; ways of making girls’ dotbingj- 
and We will let Mary order and make Cauar* 
tie’s thiup, when she purchases for her owa- 
Kttle Genie.” . ; . ; 

Wise-grandfetherl -he had an-artist’s eya 
for the j^utiful, and he knew that Hoiy 
dressed .Genie more tastefully than his other 
two daughters 'did their children; and so- 
Canarie’s wardrobe was- -^ea into her 
charge. 

“ Only rndte her look as mnch'Uke a ca¬ 
nary as possible,” grandfather said; “she 
will not need a change of color, any more- 
than a real canary needs ta change its- 
plumage.” 

So Aunt Maty bought Canarie bnflr iinen^ 
lawns and chambre dresses'in summer, and 
golden-baed merinos' in winter; and little 
buff boots • or slippers always encased -her 
pretty feet SemeUmes a'little white orblutf 
were added; a feather or a flower, and tothie 
grandfather never objected. But when a' 
whole -suit of either was made for her, liitf 
wonidsay: - ) 

“■Ho, Mtey; she is neither a snowbird liktf 
Blanche, nor a Wuebird like your Genie, hufi 
she is a-canary; and that is-her only color.” * 

Canarie’s room was on the south side of 
the house, where a little tower -was built- 
in the second story the-tower was tamed' 
into a conservatory, or ladies’ bower, which 
was small and square, with windows on three 
sides, and within, they flung down their 
bright golden blossoms aiid shining leaves 
from gracefnl baskets. Canary roses bloomed 
in the side wifidoWs, while the one in fi-ont,’ 
which the vine shaded in snmmer, was cnsh- 
ioned and made into a fairy seat, where Ca¬ 
narie spent her,mornings in reading, until 
grandfather’s voice called her to go out intw 
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tfie gat(Jen \pith him.- There- w^re other 
blossoms, monthly roses, red, piuk and whire, 
by: way of /Contrast, and foz^et-me-uots, 
^liich were Cauarie’s^fayorite dowere.. 

-:A canary’s'rustic cage hung from the cen¬ 
tre of the ceiling, and as the cage, door was; 
often open,.the bird . would light upon Cana- 
^ie’s hand and peer into her face with his. 
bright eyes; then he would fly. to. the bask¬ 
ets of flowers and flutter his little wings and 
pick-at the bright green leaves, and sing 
<ieecily the whole day long. 

heavy curtain of gold-colored brocatelle 
separated this bower from Canarie’s cham¬ 
ber, which was tastefully furnished with a 
finite of rosewood and gold, and white broc¬ 
atelle,.while upon the soft lavender ground 
of thecarpet were scattered. bouQuets of cana-r 
jy and white roses,.with a border of autumn 
lea.ves, .,. ;. 

When Canarie was ten years old, death’s 
angel . rested: big, wings by grandmother’s 
bedside^ andbure. away her pure, splint, which 
hadipassed thropgU: the sin and temptations 
(if.the world as .u.utaintecl as* God. wills the 
spul of:a..myrtel.; sUuU; be; and.grandfather, 
too weak to bear sorrow patiently, again 
sought his; bed and lay for days with his face 
turned ^towards the wall. I think he .would 
have died, too, but Canarie, with he.r:tender 
liursiu^and yqul^iful.love, won him slowly 
back, to go out into the sunshine aud hear 
the b.icds.sing on.ce more. . 

7 After this she was all the world to him. 
Itforuiugs.. be .would walk by. her side to 
sphpoi, aud wheu it was dismissed at night 
would find him waiting to accompany 
ber;hpme. ^metimes another companion 
would join them,. Arthur Carroll, a brown¬ 
eyed, .curly-haired boy, a few Jears older than 
Cauarie, but who attended the same schooL 
grandfather and he were always engaged in 
pleasant conversation, but he .gave Cauarie 
the shaded side of the walk in summer, and 
sunny side in winter, and he always car- 
:^ed her boo^, though he was amply reward¬ 
ed by her pretty thanks and bright smiles as 
he gr^efully lifted his hat at parting. 

• Sometimes when the winds were chilly and 
the winter snows were falling, Canarie would 
^ay,“ Don’t go put with me this morning, 
grandpa; Arthur will come for me, and the 
imldsuow makes you shiver, while I like to 
feel the cool starry flakes touch my cheeks.” 
> So ^andfather would sit at the .window 
and watch .thein go to school, and wait at 
gyeuing/ur their return, Canarie,. witli her 


(^wreathed with her flowing hair, 
the diamond snowflakes glittering through 
its gold, her sparkling, eyes, and. her lips and 
cheeks red with the glow pf youth and health; 
and Arthur, with his brown hair curling 
closely around bis cap, his honest eyes, and 
manly bow and smila 

When Cauarie’s schooldays were over, her 
other grandparents came from the city to see 
her. 

“Dear child I” her Grandma Yin ton said, 

“ how in this world can you live with nobody 
but your grandfather? You must come back 
with me and havea cheerful winter in the 
city.” 

“ But I cannot leave grandpa,” .Canarie re¬ 
plied ; “ he has no one hut me, you know.” 

“ The housekeeper would take excellent 
care of him, and you have cousins, too.” 

“ Yes, but, grandpa is used, to my ways, and 
he likes me best.” 

.. “But he.could come toOj.and he company 
for Grandpa Yinton.” 

Canarie thought grandpa might do that, 
perhaps. 

But no, he was so nsed to the house, and 
to seeing the sun shine upon the headstone 
of grandmother’s grave, he could not*go; 
hut Canarie might, just for one'winter, he 
would not be very lonely without his little 
girl, for A^hur and Genie would come and 
see. him a little while each day. 

,So Grandmother Yinitoii triumphed; an^ 
although Canarie could not hear to leave 
grandfather so lonely, she was pleased with" 
the,thoughts of the bright 'days she /would 
spend ill the city. 

. “ You are coming back in the spring,” said 
Arthur, as they stood at the foot of the gar¬ 
den watching the autumn sunset, on the 
evening before she went away. 

• “Yes, in the spring,” echoed Canarie. , 

“And you wont forget Grandpa Dorsay ♦ 
and me in the winter, for we shall be so 
lonely.” 

“ 0 , never!” And she stooped to pick up^ 
a yellow autumn leaf which lay in the path, 
and stood twirling it in her white fingers, 
the color coming and going in her cheeks. 

“Canarie!”—Arthur repeated the name, 
his voice lingering caressingly over its sylla¬ 
bles—^“you are rightly named. But I’m 
thinking how lonely I shall be through this 
dreary winfer, withont one sight of your 
face. I have not missed seeing it a day for 
years, do you know it? And it has become 
like a beacon-light to me—^like a guiding 
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star! ‘‘O'Canarie!’ what ^different 
'have the'words'go'and stay” ' 

“ It is easier to go, you mean. 'And yet; I, 
going, am thinking how‘1 wish grandpa 'and 
yon would be there.?’ 

“Truly? Do you not think I would lose 
greatly in comparison with the hcindsdmeiy- 
dressed gentlemen who throhg'your Grand¬ 
mother Vinton’s elegant drawing-rooms'? 
If you thought of me there, would it not he 
. with a tender pity for-the hoy who-used to 
carry your books to and from school, who 
was grateful for eve^ smile you threw him 
from your sweet li^, and who treasured 
them ail, even the fmntest, in his heart of 
hearts?” 

“ 'W'henever and wherever I think of you, 
Arthur, it will be as of one of nature’s no¬ 
blemen, and, neat to Grandpa. Dorsay, my 

■ dearest friend.” 

“ O Canarie, I thank you so much for 
those words! And Tli treasure them, as X 
‘ have treasured your smiles.” 

Her smile was a little tremulous now. ■' 

“ Comdn’t you come for a little while when 
1 am away, Afthur, to see me just once ?” 

“ Do you wish it?” 

** In^deed I do. Grandma Vinton admires 
yonf pictures, aiid she likes you, too. She 
says yoii would make a skillful artist if. you 
went to the city" and studied awhile under 
thehest artist teachers; and she knows, for 
she has seen many elegant paintings.”- ’ ‘ 

“Did she say so? perhaps I may go, some¬ 
time. And I’ll come to see you during the 
winter, remember,' if only for a few’ mo¬ 
ments.” • 

“ Ves,” she answered, brightening a little. 

“ Canarie, yon never kissed me in all the 
years we have known each Other. I must 
go now, and I shall not see you again before 
you leave; wontWoukiss me good-by?” His 
voice was far from Steady, and there was a 
tender glow in his eyes*. 

She put up her white arms without speak¬ 
ing, and stooping, Afifaur pressed a kiss 
upon her Bps; lingering and close.' Still he 
did not go, but he caught her hands as they 
fell from his neck, and heid them iii both his 
own. . 

“Canarie!Hove you! I love you! and 

you are going away to foigetine, to glve-yonr 
heart into the keeping- of some' 'man of 

■ Wealth or lame Who will' ■ love yOu for your 
beauty only, and never care for your pnre 
girlish heart; no one bUt I, who have 
known-you all your Bfe, could ever guess how 


'gi^ and true itli Fo^ive'm'e! 'ildfd'mSt 
’ mean to say one word to bind you, I-meadt 
tOIetyourheart takeitsown-course; unfot- 
ter^ by any eqg^ement; But' fh'e' thought 
bflosing youls heater'than I can bear;-fibr 
-1 want you for my own—my wife* 
He stood claspiiig her hands in- his oi^ 
' his eyes earnestly searchhig- 'h'e'r'facei aiM 
trembling vfolently' as he'-waited for "her 
'answer. ' ' ' ' . r :' ■> 

“Arthnrr She Said, softly; “ I do love’yon 
—I could never love any dne hutvOU.”’- *- "> 
He clasped her to his heart cloSe; cloSe 
without a word. • .• ' ■ ■ > 

“ Do hot speak of our engagement yet,” ire 
said, at last,“for only I am bound. BUt 'a; 
whenlhave won aname 'you will not'dS- 
■ dain to wear, you still love me,-'! ■will'claim 
you for my Wife. I must leave ybn'nbw/Br 
it is growing late, and they 'will'miss yoa. 
rn come and see you once tbis-Winter;' unfil 
then, good-by.” Be kissed her'once' mdfe 
’and turhedto gp, but sbOn'he retfoeed'-Ms 
Steps, and as he reachedlier-side'he'smd-: 7 
“Canarie! -if you would 'only'p'ut 'yodr 
arm's around'my neck once''m'ore.’’' “ 

She was trembling now^arid he Saw It, is 
shelmd her cheek timidly agaiiis't hisj ' t 
“Mydarling,” he said, tenderly, "it was 
wrong for me to excite you so,'by'teHing'yon 
this just as you were’leaving me.'- Tou afe 
still free, remember, but if yon ^ with'fiw nte 
^ any time, write me in yodr' grandfather’s 
Care, and I will go to meet you at Oiice.^ 

“ I Will,” she answered, “ but do’ not: Siy 
that I am bound, for I mil 'yoiirs,' now aiid 
always. Good-by.” -j 

She waited in the garden for a few mo¬ 
ments after he was gone; until her grand^ 
called her! • • . . i - .-j 

“ Canarie 1 I want to .talk with''yOii; come 
and sit on the porch awhile.” So she went 
and sat beside him, arid he drew her to" his 
side as he used when she Was 'a child. “My 
' darling,” he Said; “ you are to remain in tile 
city aU winter if yon choose, andne'veririirid 
yoar old grandpa, he Wm do'very Weil With¬ 
out you, only, when the leaves come bat in 
the spring you WiB -come back to'ris with the 
birds oricie more.”' • ■! 

“Tra, grandpa, hut if yon are vety Ibi^ 
some, vmte, and -I will comb babk 'at "any 
time you wish.” ' ;' . ■ i 

Next day they went away; and' Canarie 
was delighted 'with the-’dty,' fbi- grandma 
knew how to make the time'pass like 'oHe 
long exeursion of pleasure. Canarie wm an 
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beiress, for, aside from her fatltei^a. estate, 
Graudfatber Dorsay would leave her the 
^are of . his property which would have been 
tier mother’s, ^ Benjamin’s portion,” some 
said, for he had no sons. So she. had adrair^ 
ers and lovers in abundance, and, girMike, 
she was fascinated with their homage. Still, 
her heart never wavered in its allegiance to 
Arthur, and she could not help sometimes 
regretting that he did not write her, or at 
least speak to Grandpa Porsay about their 
engagement, that he might know of her 
happiness. 

One day a bouquet was sent her of camel¬ 
lias, canary roses, forget-me-nots and fragrant 
geranium leaves. She carefully placed it in 
ft vase nether, that she might inhale the 
soft perfume. Xfot that bouquets were rare 
with her, but this must have been sent by 
some pmspn-who knew her tastes. There 
was no name attached; she examined among 
the stems of the flowers, but there was no 
hidden note to tell from whom It came. She 
puzaded over it, somehow involuntarily con- 
nectiirg it iw her mind with Arthur. 

^ He said be would come to see me; per¬ 
haps he sends this to let me know he is in 
the city.* It isn’t like him, though, to be so 
mysterious.” And she pouted a little. 

She watched for him daily, but he did not 
come. A week passed, and another bouquet, 
ffimilar to the first, came for her, hut no 
word, and noArtliur. 

^ It must be from some one else,” she 
thought, regretfully. But she treasured the 
flowers, placiug them in fresh water each 
day. 

Time passed, and each week brought her 
afresh boitqueL The boy who left them at 
the door evaded the waiter’s que^ions, aud 
Canarie was utterly unable to solve the mys¬ 
tery. Her grandmother rallied her about- it. 

You must surely be able to gness who 
sends them, my dear,” she said. But Cana¬ 
rie replied; with a look which lent conviction 
to her words: 

“ Grandma, I know no more about it than 
you do” 

One of her most devoted admirers was a 
man of wealth and position, and Grandma 
Tintoa said, one day: . 

** Canarie, Mr. Boscoe is in love with you; 
do you know it?” 

Canarie gave, a slight‘start. “No, grand¬ 
ma” she -said, I thought he might be flict- 
i“g> perhaps.” 

“ He is in earnest, child, and you seem to 


be* so unconscious, I'thought Iwould pla^ 
you on your guard, for be will propose at the 
first .opportunity.” 

“ I’m sorry, grandma,” 

“Why? He’ll make you a good husband.” 

“ But I don’t love him.” - 
You like him; and I don’t think there is 
another man in the world as well suited to 
your tastes and the requirements of society 
as Mr. Boscoe.” 

“ But I do, grandma,” 

:“So you are in love with some one else,^ 
said grandma, beginning to smile. 

“Yes,” replied Canarie,blushingrosfiy un¬ 
der the look which came throu^ grandma’s 
spectacles. 

“ Who is it, child?” 

“lam afraid you wotit like him,” she an¬ 
swered, shyly. 

“ My dear, yon know I prefer you would 
marry a man of talent and fortune; hot 1 de¬ 
sire your happiness most, and if be isn*t de¬ 
void (»f character, I’ll not object, for your own 
fortune is ample. Who is it?” 

“Arthur Carroll,”, 

> “ Wliat! that handsome young artist I met 
at your Grandfather Porsay’s ?” 

“ Yes, grandma.” 

“ Why didn’t yon tell me at first ? I would 
have brought him down and made a lion of 
him, for he certainly has talent.” 

“I don’t believe he would allow any one 
to patronize him.” 

“ So he is poor and proud.” 

“He is proud. Yes, and I stij^se you 
would call him poor, too, but in Carlisle 
they say his father is in * comfortable circum¬ 
stances.’ ” 

“ Hew long has he practised his art?” 
“Ever since I can remember. He took 
lessons at the academy first, and afterward 
of a strolling painter, or rather he was an ar¬ 
tist from the city, who was spending the 
summer in Carlisle.” 

■ “ Po you know the artist or his name ?” 

“ I’m not sure that 1 remember him dis- 
. tinctly, but his name was Haden.” 

“It cannot be our great artist Haden?” 

“ 1 never thought of it before, hut I believe 
he does resemble him. Still, I doubt if he is 
the artist, for he would hardly give lessons 
to a country boy.” 

“ He might, if the boy has talent, for he is 
a great lover of bis art. I must ascertain, 
because if it is. our Haden, Arthur must 
come down this very win^ft”. 

“ But the winter is near^gone, grandmau” 
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"Tra^ But Pm going to give a gr^d 
tall upon your birthnight, ybii know, for J 
have already began my prepixatlons. After 
rU see at once about this young 
CarrolL” 

Grandma Vinton very bn^ after this. 
There' were many things to be done, ^d 
among the first, she set oat to calji upon Hr. 
Hadem But she found him so very mysteri¬ 
ous she could not learn whether he had ever 
seen Arthur Carroll or not. 

The invitations to the ball had been al¬ 
ready sentout, and Hr. H^en said ** he had 
a young artist friend, wiiuse last painting, 
finished but a few days before and now on 
exhiblttou, bad attracted no little attention. 
If Hss. Viiitoii pleased, he would present him 
to her at her halL” 

Of course grandma was wllUng. 

The plot tbiclxens,” she said to herself, as 
she made all po^ible haste to go and exam¬ 
ine the picture. “X wouderif Hr. Haden 
takes me for an idiot? He certainly knows 
whether he ever gave Ai^ur Carroll instruc¬ 
tions, or not, although he tried to make me 
believe to the contrary. And bis aironymous 
artist friend, indeed! if there were no secret 
about it, he would have presented him at 
once.” And stepping from her carriage, she 
entered the gallery. "If that young Carrotl 
painted it, I shall be able to recognize some- 
^lug familiar about k, tb^'s certoiiu” 

She had no|, however, calculated upon her 
astonishment when the picture first met her 
eye. 

“ The new picture, * Grandfather’s Ca- 
narie,”* said an acquaintance, as grandma 
adjusted her eyeglasses. By the young and 
rising artist Mr. Carroll” 

“ImpossibleT exclaimed Grandma Vinton, 
starting back. 

“ It is quite trae, I assure you,” returned 
her friend, somewhat surprised. 

“Pardon ineJ I did not doubt your word, 
madam, but it seems impossible that any¬ 
thing could be made to look so Iffcilike.” 

“ It do^ indeed,” returned her friend, in 
a relieved tone. 

But the picture.’ It was Grandfather Dor- 
say, with his white hair and mild'browu 
eyes; and perched upon bis knee was Ca- 
narie, when a child of about five years. It 
was very like her, goldra hair, deep bine eyes, 
faultlessly moulded neck and arms of snowy 
whiteness, her sweet red mpu^ and delicate 
cheeks just' Mittly flashed, while her dress 
was of her favorite gold color. 


Grandmother Vinton gaud at it'for som,e 
lime; then she removed her eyeglasses and 
left the gallery, a satisfied smile lighting.her 
still hahdtome old face. 

“What! another bouquet, Canarie?” she 
said,as she entered her room.; “well,your 
admirer is very devoted, to say the least.” .. 

Grandma, you may think me silly, but t 
never receive one of. the^ bouquets withuu t 
thinking of Arthur Carroll.”' 

“Perhaps he does send them, dear, but 
don’t agitate yourself about iu Wee’ll solve 
the mystery some day. But you told me he 
was coming to see yon ^metime this winter, 
didn’t you?” 

“ He promised to come.” 

“ If he doesn’t make his appearance by the 
time the ball is over, I’ll write and iuvifib 
him to conie; until then, I shall be .veiy 
busy.” 

The momingpf Canarie’s birthday arrive, 
and she received a handsome set oT, jewels, 
diamonds and pearls set together, from .grand¬ 
ma. “ You are to wear them to-night, d^,” 
she said. 

Cauarie thanked her warmly, and directly 
after there was a ring, at the .door. In a mo¬ 
ment John entered the'Tbotd.with a package. 

“A birthday for Miss Canarie ■yinton,” 
he said, “from the boy who brought the 
flowers.” • , . . 

“ What can it be?” asked Canarie. 

Grandma smiled. “ I do believe it’s a pto- 
ture, child,” said she. 

“Do you know anything.about it,grand¬ 
ma?” 

“ No indeed! but Pll soon see.” 

The wrappings were removed, and revealed 
a lovely picture of C^narie’s bower, in her 
home at Grandfather Doisay’s.. There .was 
the tower, and Canarie at her window read¬ 
ing, half screeh<^d by the vine, only a golden 
head and a graceful baud and arm. visible. 

She clapped her haiits. “ It’s from Ar¬ 
thur P she cried; “and so. are the flowers. 
He is in tke city, and will come to the ball 
to-hight.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder at all if he would,” 
said grdndma. 

.While Canarie was iti the hands of grand¬ 
ma’s maid, being dress<^ for the ball, another 
bouquet a^ved. It was made up entirely of 
rows of camellias and canary roses, with a 
fringe of foiget-me-nots, in a lovely bouquet- 
holder, set with a row of tiny pearls. Cana¬ 
rie smiled softly to herself when she received 
it, ahd grandma’s face was fairly illnminated. 
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, She was all ready at last, and took her place 
by gr^dma’s side to receive the guests. Her 
dress wa^ a cana:^-coiored silk, rich, ^d 
trailing, with an overdress of rare white lace; 
grandma’s Jewels adorned her neck, arms arid 
glittering hair. 

Grandma, in black velvet and diamonds, 
did not look a day older than fifty, although 
she was not near as old as Graiidmotlier 
Dorsay, for Canarie’s papa had been one of 
her oldest children. 

As Canaiie stood, receiving.the elegantly- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen^ bhe thought of 
what Arthur had smd.'^on the night she saw 
liiin last. “I don’t care’whether he is well 
dressed or not,” she said to herself; “ he is 
handsome, a gentleman, and no one can pat¬ 
ronize him.” Theiatter qualification seemed 
in her eyes all-important in a geutlem^ 
And she watched the door closely, expecting 
at each arrival to seeliim enter the room. 

He came at last with Hr. Haden. He was 
elegantly dressed, and with canary-colored 
' gloves and necktie—her color—and he seemed 
taller and handsomer than ever. Grandma 
welcomed him.with entire self-possession, so 
that Mr. Haden was surprised^ instead of her. 
She introduced him quite fomally to Canarie 
as “ j^..Carroll.’* ' , , 

, .“O Arthur r* said . Canarie, under her 
breath. 

“Are you glad to see me?” he asked, in 
the same tone. 

• Canarie was in a little flatter of delight all 
the evening, and grandma was scarcely less 
pleased than she; for I don*t mind saying 
privately that Grandma Yinton was .very 
fond of matchrraaking, and love-matches were 
her pet hobby. 

Accordingly, when. Arthur led the dance 
with Canaiie, grandma whispered to two or 
three friends, who repeated it to the whole 
of the dear five hundred, that “ Canarie was 
engaged to the tinted "young" artist Mr. 
Carroll; that they were playmates in child¬ 
hood, and Canarie and her Grandfather Dor- 
say were the bri^nals of his great picture.” 

. Mr. Roscoe, with a few he^-twinges, de¬ 
clared to himself that '“ the romance,was. top 
pretty to be spoiled,” and took a parting 
dance with Canarie, at the close of which he 
warinly congratulated her, with words some¬ 
what similar to those in which FUz James 
handed Malcolm Greene into the custody of 
Ellen Douglas; and afterwards .assiduously 
devoted himself to Kitty Hclson, a pretty lit¬ 
tle blonde, who had taken the.rok of hlQC- 


hird, since she found canaries safashionahle. 

Arthur had only a'chance to exchange^ 
few commopplMe remarks with Canarie, fbr 
they were, po.th lionized, until the close of 
the evening when the guests had nearly all 
departed. Then he. drew her into the con¬ 
servatory, and told fier-rwhat she was of 
course dying to know—that he came down to 
the city directly after she did, hut did not 
make himself known to her, as. be wished to 
work hard and give her a surprise. He had 
^nt the bouquets, thinking she would partly 
guess where they came, from, and then the 
picture, that she might not show too much 
surprise before the guests in the evening. 
He had. taken Grandfather Dorsay into his 
confidence before he lefb Carlisle. At last he 
kissed her good-by and*said he must go. * 

" Stay T’ said Canarie, fearing to lose sight 
of him again. 

“I’ll come again to-morrow, little bird,” 
he said. 

And he did. And Grandma Yinton and 
lie got their heads together and planned that 
Canarie and heshould.bave a grand wedding 
as soon as ever grandma could get up a troiis^ 
scan fine enough for Canarie. 

But .Canarie, for once, put down her little 
foot that she would be married in Grandpa 
Dorsay’s home or not at all. Grandma Yin- 
ton might get up a handsome trousseau if she 
liked, but while Grandpa Dorsay lived she 
would never go to Europe, or on any othef 
long wedding tour. * 

And so Arthur said she. should have her 
own way, for what else could he say? And 
besides, he remarked .to graiulma, a little 
mischievously, that “ enraged canaries were 
dangerous birds;” whereupon Canarie shook 
down her rumpled plumes and smiled. .And 
grandma, who always thought discretion was 
the better part of valor, said “it would be 
very romantic, to. say the least.” 

. Happy days followed. Grandma, immersed 
in silks and laces, left tbe lovers almost en-. 
tirely to themselves, although she directed 
their rides, excursions and social evenings 
more than even they suspected; for she had 
such a pleasant habit of planning a variety 
of delightful ways pf killing time, and then 
leaving them.to choose whichever they most 
preferred. Occasionally she would take Ca¬ 
narie with her to thte modiste, to have some 
dresses, fitted, or to look at that beautiful 
shawl; h.ut Canarie,.relying upon her grand¬ 
ma’s excellent t^te, left everything .to her 
better judgment. 
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The trousseau was finished at last, and 
grandma, Canarie and Arthur went up to 
prepare for the wedding 
“Grandpa,” said Canarie, “I have coine 
hack, never to leave you again.” .^nd she 
kissed his cheeks, thinking they had grown 
paler while ishe was away, i 
Grandpa, perfectly happy, replied, “ I knew 
you would come home in the spring, Canarie.” 

He seemed to take a childish delight in 
the preparations-made for the wedding; for 
Canarie was going to'stay with him, and he 
had no regrets as when Grade was married. 

The wedding-day arrived- at' last; aud Mr. 
Boscoe, with the bluebird in charge, came np 
to Grandfather. Dorsay’s. - ■ ■ 

Canarie had Abut herself np in her bower 
all day^ away •from Arthur, Grandma Yinton 
and Grandpa Dorsay, until iti was time to 
dress for the ceremony. 

■ She wasaU ready at last, in canary silk and 
white lace; for she did not forsake her colors 
even as a. bride, though ■ she wore orange 
blossoms, and a veil which looked like morn¬ 
ing mist woven into frostwork the edges. 

Then, with sweetly serious face and a 
beating heart—^for even 'though sure of win¬ 
ning a prize, she had many heart flutterings 
in staking her life in the lottery of marriage-i- 
she stood waiting, until Arthur came-np and 
carried her down-into the parlor; where; sur¬ 
rounded by the bluebird and her Cousin 
Genie, also in blne, :Mr. Boscoe,-and a boy 
cousin, they were married. ' ' 

The months sped' swiftly by. Again the 
angel of death hovered over their home, and 
grandfather, “old- aind stricken in years,” 
sought his:bed' for the last time. Canarie, 
who watched'With Arthur beside him, felt 


rather than saw that his spirit was passing, 
and she cried: 

, ^ St^ with us a little longer, dear grandpa P’ 

' He laid his hand upon her head in silent 
benediction, for his lips, which would have 
spoken, were fast growing cold. But he ral¬ 
lied for a moment, and a bright smile lighted 
bis face.' -“.She.is' WaitingP’ he whispered, 
softly, and died. 

•It was a sad blow to Canarie; ^bnt the 
dearest of earthly loves remained to her still, 
and she’was comforted. 

. And when ithey had tenderly laid grand¬ 
father by grandmother’s side, the will WHS 
read, ^hich di?lded his other j)r<^rty equally 
among Iris-living daughters, but gave his 
home to Canane. - 

Next autumn Grandma Vinton'caine out 
toeeeher. - • ; i 

“ Come and spend the winter -with 
children,”-she said; “you’ must he very 
louely here.’* '• 

“ No; dear giandma,”^ said Canarie, “ it is 
peaceful and qtile^-and oar home.” • 

• • “Arthur ought' to pur^e* the study of'his 
art further, for^he might win a name among 
our first artists.” > 

^ I love it tdo well tci n^lect it,” he replied, 
“ but I have'quite as’much * time to devote to 
it here as I would find in tfee ieity.” 

“ But you have nothing here to recompense 
yon for the loss of gay society^ and the varied 
and namdess attractions of city life.” 
Canarie and-Arthur ^changed glanceA 
“I have Aithur, gmndma,” - answer^ 
Canarie. . : I 

*^And I,”- said ArthtR*, as He kissed hefhe- 
fore grandma’s eyes, “hm not ambiMoua Of 
fame, for 1 have Canarie.” 
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GRUMBLING JENNY. 


bt mss cAmxLA 


Jentht SusniEBS ■vras ten years old, she had 
straight dark-brown hair, black eyes, and a 
rather dark skin. Besides these, she had two 
little up-and-down lines between her eye¬ 
brows. She didn’t have these lines quite all 
the time, but they were there so often, that 
they left little marks behind them. These lines 
were where Jenny scowled, and they made 
her look cross, Jenny wasn’t a bad sort of girl, 
but I must say, that she was about as cross as 
she looked. She had got into the way of seeing 
tlie snarly side of everything—eveiything has 
a snarly side, and if you look long enough, 
you can find it—and the consequence w.as, 
that whoever had heard Jenny Summers 
speak, had heartl her grumble. Some things 
you get tired of doing after a while; but there 
are others tliat the more you do the more you 
want to do, and grumbling is one of the last. 
5 fot that grumblers are happy, bnt it’s a way 
you get iuto, and hardly know how to leave. 

Perhaps you don’t know that grumbling 
makes people ugly looking. Well, it does. It 
makes the mouth just as homriy as it can be, 
hanging down at the comers, and it makes 
the eyes dull, and the skin dark and yellowish, 
and the motions heavy and ungracefuL That 
is what anybody can see; but' there is some¬ 
thing else that only the aaigels can see. They 


behold dark spots on the soul, ugly scars, and 
festering sores. I think that Jenny Summer 
had been a very pretty girl till sbe began w 
.grumble. 

One monjing she opened her eyes—she 
almost always opened her eyes in the mom- 
iug—and the first thing she saw was a bins 
dress hanging at the head of her betl. 

“ Dear me T she exclaimed, “ I don't see 
why mamma put that old dress forme, Idoni 
want to wear it. It is two years old.” 

But she put the dress on, and went down 
stairs with a very glum face. 

“Mean old dressT she said, as soon as she 
saw her mother. 

“ I put it for you because it is going to be i 
rainy day. It will do very well,” her mother 
said. “Come to your breakfast now. 
have all got through.” 

“ This breakfast is all done to a sennapj” 
said Jenny, pushing her plate away. 
should think Ann might do it better.” 

“ There are some muffins,” her mother saii 
“And the coffee is nice.” 

Jenny tasted the coffee, and though her 
face was all screwed up, and she tried as ban! 
as ever she could, she conld find no fault with 
It. But she exclaimed the minute she tasted 
the muffin: 
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® 0 , tills is horrid! The butter is too salt, 
I do vish there was something fit to eat” 

Mrs. Summers looked at Jenny a moment 
without speaking, then got up from the table 
and left her to her grumbling. Jennjsat a 
while snuffing up her nose at everything, but 
managed to eat a pretty good breakfast after 
all, then she went to the window and looked 
out into the street. 

“ I never saw such mean weather, it rains 
all the time.” 

Again Mrs. Summers looked at her daugh¬ 
ter, but said nothing. Jenny drummed on the 
window, and looked at a fine carriage that was 
passing. As it passed she saw a girl inside 
about her own age. 

“I wish we had a carriage,” she said, “ and 
then I could ride out if it did rain. I never 
Lave any rides.” 

“Don’t you want to make a new cloak for 
your doll, Jenny?” asked her mother. “ Here 
is a piece of pink fianneL” 

** My doll isn’t nice at all,” grumbled Jenny. 
“She has got all the paint ofi*, I don’t want to 
make her anything, I wish I had a new doll.” 

I couldn't tell you all the things Jenny 
grumbled about that day. Everything went 
wrong, nothing was fit to eat, nothing was fit 
to wear, to look at. She spoilt her own pleas¬ 
ure and that of everyone about her, and when 
it came evening she looked as sour as vinegar. 

At length it came her bedtime, and she 
went up stairs to go to bed. 

“Jenny,” her mother said, after she had put 
the child to bed and kissed her, “ I want to 
talk to you a little. Tou have a fault which I 
have often reminded you of, but wliich you do 
not try to correct. Tou are discontented and 
grumbling. Now I want to tell you how 
wrong it is.” 

So her mother sat by her and reminded her 
of all the things she had found fault wipi that 
day. She told her how many poor children 
would have been thankful for the breakfast 
which she had disdained, how many a little 
girl would be glad of a dress as pret^ as she 
bad worn that day, or as nice a doll as she had. 
She told her if she was so ungrateful for the 
blessings she received, it might be that God 
would take them away from her. 

Jenny was a little frightened, but she was 
cross, too, and when her mother said good¬ 
night to her she just grumbled out a word 
and wouldn’t promise to be better. ■ But after 
ber mother was ^ne she was sorry, and 
wished that she had tried to be better, and 
thought what a dreadful thing it would be 


if they were to become poor as her mother 
had said. 

By-and-by she went to sleep. The next 
morning she waked very early, and there was 
her mother sitting crying by her bed. Jenny 
-was so frightened that she didn’t dare speak 
for a long time, hut hy-and-by she managed 
to ask what the matter was. 

“ Tour father has failed, and we have got to 
lose our home,” said Jenny’s mother, crying 
83 though she could scarcely spfeak. 

. Sure enough, that very day they began to 
pack up their clothes.and get ready to go. 
All the nice furniture, the beautiful china and 
silver, they had to leave. Those must be sold 
to pay their debts. All .they could take was 
their clothes. Jenny’s little walnut bed with 
its muslin curtains was left behind, her em¬ 
broidered arm-chair, the beautiful crib she 
had slept in when she was ababy,—everything 
that could be sold for money. It was a sor¬ 
rowful day when they left their pleasant home, 
and went to live in three poor rooms in a nar¬ 
row and noisy street. Jenny almost broke 
her heart. She missed aD the fine things they 
had lost, and she felt miserable in their poor, 
mean rooms. Besides, she was unhappy about 
her father and mother. They both grew sick, 
and they could get but little work to do, and 
grew poorer and poorer, till some days they 
had not enough to eat. Jenny used to re¬ 
member the way in which she had grumbled 
in their dear home that now seemed to her 
like a palace. O, how she would like such a 
breakfast as that one she had turned iq> her 
nose at the very last peaceful morning she had 
spent, at home! How delicious those muffins 
seemed beside the dry bread they had now; 
how much nicer the coflee was than their 
eparse, weak tea, and’ as to beef-stealc, they 
could no more have it now than they could 
have diamonds. Jenny had never known nor 
cared how much money the tilings she had 
disdained cost, or where the money came 
from; but now she knew how hard every dol¬ 
lar came, and it frightened her to think how 
many cents had to be paid for a pound of 
beef, and what a very small piece a pound is. 
She began to realize wh^ it is to be very 
poor, to suffer, and to see ^ose yon love suf¬ 
fer. I^ides this, her clothes were fast weai- 
i^.ou^ She had worn her best ones first, 
and they were all gone till there was nothing 
1^ but the old blue frock .we found her 
grumbling about at the hegft^g of this 
story. Her shoes were out at the toes, and 
her hat was as faded and shabby as it could 
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be. She left off going to school because the 
girls laughed at her and called her little rag- 
tuuffiii- How it made her think of the happy 
old tiiues when she was dressed the most 
prettily of all the girls, when she put on a 
clean frock and white stockings every morn¬ 
ing, and used to give away her shoes as soon 
as the gloss was worn off them. Besides, what 
made her feel still worse, she recollected how 
she used to turn up her nose at poor ra^ed 
little girls, and pull her dress away from them 
in passing. Now she was one of them, and 
knew how good it was. 

“ If I had known how anybody feels When 
she is laughed at so, I would never have done 
it,” sobbed Jenuy, all to herself, as she sat 
alone one day when her father and mother 
were both out trj-ing to get some work to do. 
Poor Jenny was miserable enough. She was 
ragged, and hungry, and cold, and she was so 
thin and pinched looking, that she hardly 
knew herself when she looked in the glass. 
She sat there wrapped up in a blanket, for 
they had no fire, and as she thought and 
thought, the tears rolled down her face, a:id 
she felt as though she were choking. 

By-and-by she heard a step on the stair, and 
she cheered up a little. Perhaps her father 
or mother had got some money. In a minute 
the door of the room opened, and her father 
came in. He was looking sick enough to go 
to bed when he went out, but now he looked 
worse. His face was paler and more pinched 
lookiug than Jenny’s, and he was all stooped 
over in the shoulders. He just glanced at 
Jenny, then threw himself into a chair, cov¬ 
ered his face with his hands and groaned. 

“O papa!” Jenny cried out, nmning to 
him, and she put her arms around his neck 
and sobbed so loudly that she was almost 
screaming. 

“ iiy poor little girl, you are freeing and 
stan ing!” her father said, taking her in his 
anns. “ I am no good to you. A father that 
cannot feed his children had better make away 
with himself.” 

Jenny tried to speak and tell him that she 
wasn't very cold and himgry, but sbe could 
not speak for crying. She didn’t care half so 
much for herself as she did for him, and 
thought that she would be willing to have all 
the fingers cut off her hands to get him a 
good supper. She knew well that he had 
gone without carting that day and had given 
the last piece m bread to her. 

After a while when they had calmed them¬ 
selves a little and were sitting silent, Jenny’s 


mother came in. She glanced at them and 
they at her, and they each saw tliat the other 
Lad DO good new’s to tell. Mrs. Summers went 
straight to the bed and laid down without 
saying a word. They went to her and spoke, 
but she did not answer them. They brought 
cold water and bathed her face and bauds, 
and presently she opened her eyes. But she 
was too weak to talk, for besides that she had 
eateu nothing tliat day, she was tired and sick. 
She could only turn her face to the pillow and 
cry. 

Jenny thought she would go crazy. She 
didn’t care one bit for herself now, but to see 
her father and mother suffer so, killed her. 
She began to think what she could do. She 
would beg. To be sure it was awful to beg, 
but it was still more awful to see her father 
and mother starve. So she put a shawl oier 
her head, and went out without saying a word 
to them, and they were too miserable to no¬ 
tice much. She went up to a street-comer 
bravely enough, and held out her hand to a 
gentleman who was passing. But he passed 
by and took no notice of her. That took her 
courage do^vn a little. Then she asked a 
lady, who stared at her angrily and went on. 
Then she began to cry, and for some time did 
not dare to ask any body else. But she fe!t 
so cold, and remembered that tliey were so 
hungry at home she called up her courage and 
asked again, men, women and children, they 
all passed her by, some without appearing to 
hear her, others pushing her, others pulling 
their clothes away from her. She was noth¬ 
ing but a dirty little beggar girl. It grew 
colder, and the sim went down, and it was 
growing dark. There was nothing for her to 
do but to go home. A policeman had shaken 
her and told her to. So she went home with 
such a pain in her heart that she had to 
hold her hands over it tightly. She thought 
that it was breaking into pieces. 

Sbe saw shops with windows full of beauti¬ 
ful things as she went along, dresses, and 
shawls, and bonnets, and shoes, and every¬ 
thing that could be wanted for dress. 0, if 
she only had money to buy some of them for 
her mother! Then there were provision 
stores with all sorts of meat and vegetables. 
It made her mouth water to see them. O, for 
one little slice of that beef! O, for even a 
potato! 

But the man who owned the shop came to 
the door and looked at her as if he would do 
as the policeman had done, shake her, and tell 
her to* go home. So she hurried ou. She 
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soon came to abal^e-shop with pies, and cakes, 
and bread, in the windows. How nice they 
didiook! O, if she only had even so little of 
them to carry home! She could not take her 
eyes from them. O, what should she do? Her 
home was only a little way off, and she felt as 
though she could not possibly go there empty- 
handed. How could they get through the 
long cold night without even one mouthful 
of food? 

There was a counter in the store, and on 
the end of it nearest the door was a pile of 
bread, loaves and loaves of all sorts. Jeimy 
looked at them and went nearer. One of 
those loaves would make them such a nice 
supper. She stood, it seemed to her, an hour. 
She could not go on. By-and-by she went in. 
A girl came to see what she wanted. Jenny 
looked about to see if anybody heard her, 
for she was still ashamed to beg, then she said 
Madly: “ Please, wont yon give me aloaf of 
bread? my father and mother are starving.” 

“ Get out, you little beggar!” cried the girl, 
shaking her finger at her. Then the girl 
turned to the others and laughed. “She 
wants me to give her a loaf of bread. Did 
yon ever hear such impudence?” 

When the girl first spoke, Jermy turned 
away, but when the girl turned also, to speak, 
Jenny stoppedand looked back. Shethought 
that nobody was looking at her, and she made 
a snatclr at a loaf and ran. 

But the girl did see her, and called out 
“thief!” and “ policeman T and as Jermy sped 
along the street she heard themruiming after 
her. Her heart was in her mouth, but she 
held on to her loaf and ran. If she could 
only teach the neact street she thought she 
could escape. The next street was dark, and 
the court they lived in led off it. If once she 
could get out of the light of the street lamps 
and onto their dark staircase, she thought she 
would be safe. But the steps came nearer 


every moment She almost flew over the 
pavement It seemed to her that her feet 
didn’t touch the ground. But nearer and 
nearer came the policeman. Only one house 
more, then the dark comer. But the police¬ 
man’s arin was stretched out to catch her. 
Only three steps more and ^e would be safe. 
But the policeman’s fingere tooched her shawl, 
they clutched her dress, and, O despair! she 
was in his grasp. 

The hard-earned loaf of bread slipped from 
her arms, she felt herself turned to stone. 
She tried to cry out, but could not make a 
sound. Her lips opened to call out fllother I” 
but they did not speak it. It seemed- an 
that she stood there in that policeman’s ggasp 
with the loaf slipping down and her lips 
parted in that speechless agony. 

Then there was a sound in her eats like 
waters, then some one spoke her name, and 
touched her forehead. At that touch she 
moved, she opened her eyes and looked about 
her. Did she dream? There was her own 
little room next her mother’s in the dear old 
home, there was her white bed in which she 
foiuid herself lying, the muslin curtairrs 
drawn back, and there was her own blessed 
mother standing there in a pretty morning- 
dress, with her hair smooth, and no sign of 
htmger in her face. 

“ O mamma! mamma!” cried Jenny, then. 
And she told her mother her long, dreadfid 
dream. Por you sec Jermy li.id dreamed all 
this awful trouble. 

Well, her mother comforted her, and told 
her she hoped she would be good in future, 
and Jenny promised she would. Then she 
dressed and went down stairs, and, goodness 
-gracious! wasn’t that a good breakfast! 

I think that dream did Jenny good, and 
that she left off grumbling, I am sure she 
never mocked at poor children again. 

But, then, supposing it hadn’t been a dream! 
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